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QUICK, LUXURIOUS ROUTE TO THE ORIENT 


Great Northern Sicamship Co. 


7 The comfort of trans-Atlantic Ocean Liners has a counterpart 
: in the mammoth new twin-Screw steamers 


‘“‘MINNESOTA” ‘“‘DAKOTA”’ 
(28,000 Tons Capacity) 


SEATTLE and JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 


IN WITH 
Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 
Send for Folder **To The Orient."’ It gives you just the kind of informa- 
tion you want about the ships—the accommodations, how to make reserva- 
tions, how and where to go in Japan, China and Philippines. One two- 
cent stamp brings it to you. 


Address any Agent of Great Northern or Northern iniypaaaes Railways, 
Steamship and Railway Agents » 


W. W. KING, G. P.A., c. BURNHAM,G.A, 
Great Northern Steamship 'Co:, SEATTLE 209 Adams St., CHICAGO 


GREAT NORTHERN AGTS. 

| If 413 Broadway, NEW YORK 220 S. Clark St., CHICAGO 
} Ip 19 Broadway. NEW YORK 
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208 S. Clark St.. CHICAGO . 
201 Washington St., BOSTON 303 Carlton Bidg., ST. LOUIS 
7 Oid South Bidg.. BOSTON zio Commercial Bidg., ST. LOUIS 
S.S. DAKOTA SAILS FROM SEATTLE DECEMBER 16 
= S.S. MINNESOTA SAILS FROM SEATTLE. FEBRUARY 1 


For the Theatre or Evening Use 


Surrey, Type Two, $1,650.00 


This car, handsomely finished, seating five people, with large 
roomy tonneau, well protected from storms by canopy top, plate 
glass front and side curtains, is built for solid comfort, and will 
surmount all ordinary grades without the use of second speed. 

A practical demonstration at any Rambler agency of Rambler 
ease of control, simplicity and reliability of mechanism, slight 
cost of fuel and maintenance, will prove to you that the 
Rambler is the car for you to buy. 


Surrey. Type Two, illustrated above, complete with Canopy 
Top, lamps, horn, tools, etc.. 00. rite for 
describing six different models, from $650.00 to $3, 


Thos. B. Jeffery & Co., Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U. S.A. 
BRANCHES: 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St. New York Agency,134 W 38th St. 


mcy 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. Agencies in other leading cities. 


LONDON FILMS 


By 


WILLIAM 
DEAN 
HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells 
carried an appre- 
ciative mental 
kodak with him 
during his recent 
London sojourn, 
and his delightful 
talk about sights 
and people in the English metropolis is most 
engaging. He draws apt and humorous con- 
trasts between New York and London, chat. 
ting about the weather, street sights and noises, 
rambles about town, and his adventures with 
Engltsh lodgings and hansoms. Every page 
offers charm and entertainment. 


“London Frim,. 


Illustrated. Price. $2.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Rebecca 


Mary 


by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 


story of 


an amiable and 
singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 
prove a_ revela- 
tion to all men 
and women. It 
is altogether a 
new thing in fiction, and is rapidly achieving 
wide popularity. The illustrations, by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, make the volume unusually at- 
tractive. 


From “ Rebecca Mary” 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


ELSEWHERE we consider at some length the incidents and 
the significance of what may fairly be described as Mr. 
Roosrve_t’s triumphal tour through many Southern States, 
as well as its probable relation to his railway rate-making 
programme. We would here simply direct attention to the 
light thrown in some of his speeches on the latest revised 
edition of his views concerning certain policies and projects 
not directly connected with the country’s internal adminis- 
tration. For example, in the principal address which he 
delivered at Richmond, the President told his auditors that 
in foreign affairs we must make up our minds that, whether 
we wish it or not, we, as a great people, have to play a great 
part in the world. It is not open to us to choose whether 
we will play that great part or not. Play it we must; al! 
we can decide is whether we shall play it well or ill. Mr. 
RoosrevELT went on to indicate how he thought it ought to 
be played and would be played. In his judgment and, as he 
believed, in the judgment of his countrymen, our mission in 
the world should be one of peace; but not the peace of 
cravens—a peace granted contemptuously to those who pur- 
chase it by surrendering the right. 
that our veice would be effective for peace, because it would 
ve raised for righteousness first, and for peace only as the 
handmaiden of righteousness. We must be scrupulous in 
respecting the rights of the weak, but at the same time no 
less careful to make it evident that-we do not so act through 
fear of the strong. Serupulous in doing justice to others, 
we should be no less scrupulous in exacting justice for our- 
selves. 


On the one hand, Mr. Roosrtvett would have us_ be- 
ware of the sinister and cynical teaching which would 
persuade us to disregard ethical standards in international 
relations, and, on the other hand, be no less upon our guard 
azainst the hurtful folly which would stop the whole work 
of civilization by a well-mcant but silly persistency in try- 
ing to apply to peoples unripe and unfitted for them those 
theories of government and national action for which only 
the most advanced races are adapted. The allusions to Latin- 
American republics and to the Filipinos are sufficiently ob- 
vious. Mr. Roosrtvett went on to remind his hearers that 
in undertaking to build the Panama Canal we have neces- 
sarily undertaken to police the seas at either end of it; which 
means that we have a peculiar interest in the preservation 
of order in the coasts and islands of the Caribbean. He 
expressed the conviction that, with a little wise and generous 
aid, it will be practicable for us to help even the most back- 
ward of the peoples in these coasts and islands along the 
path of orderly liberty so that they can stand alone. He 
added the warning that if we decline to give such help the 
outeome may be bad hoth for them and for us, and in the end 
will. in all likelihood, cause us to face humiliation or blood- 


shed. 


On the contrary, he held © 
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This journal has often pointed out the imperative neces- 
sity, if we would discharge our duty to the Porto-Ricans 
and Filipinos—the duty of giving them not only tranquil- 
lity, order, aud education, but also, and above all, prosperity 
—that we should lose no time in demolishing the legislative 
impediments hastily interposed, with good intentions but with 
disastrous results, by Congress to the inflow of American 
capital and enterprise into the islands. It was at Atlanta 
that the President dwelt with emphasis on the need of prompt 
action in that direction. He told the Georgians that the 
unwisdom of any well-meaning but misguided efforts to check 
corporate activity has been shown in striking fashion during 
recent years by our experience in the Philippines and in 
Porto Rico. Mr. Roosrveitr concedes that our Federal legis- 
lators very properly desired that the islands should not be 
exploited by adventurers without regard to the interests of 
the insular populations. He went on, however, to say that, 
unfortunately, in its zeal to shield the islands from being 
improperly expleited Congress took measures 6f such severity 
as seriously, and in some cases vitally, to hamper and retard 
the development of ovr transmarine dependencies. There 
is nothing that the islands need more than to have their 
great natural resources adequately developed. Yet these 
resources can be developed only by the abundant use of cap- 
ital, which, of course, will not be put mto them except on 
terms sufficiently advantageous to offer reasonable prospects 
of good remuneration. Mr. Roosevett recognized that we 
have made the terms not merely hard, but practically pro- 
hibitory, with the result that American capital goes into 
foreign coyntries, like Mexico, and is there used to the im- 
mense benefit of the country through its development, while 
it cannot go into our own possessions or be used to develop 
the lands under our own flag. The chief sufferers by this 
state of things are the people of the islands themselves. The 
Porto-Rieans and Filipinos, who learn what the President 
said at Atlanta about their vital interest and capital griev- 
ance, will hope, as we hope, that the Fifty-ninth Congress 
will redress the one and foster the other by modifying re- 
strictive legislation and permitting the vast natural resources 
of our insular possessions to feel the bracing and fructifying 
touch of capital. We are almost ready to believe that there 
is foundation for the report that this winter there will come 
out. of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives a bill providing for the free entry into this 
country of Filipino products, and also opening up the Philip- 
pines together with Porto Rico to investment. 


It was also at Atlanta that the President had something 
interesting te say about our relations to China, and, incidental- 
ly, about the recent attempt to boycott American commodi- 
ties in that country. The subject was suited to the locality, 
for at present our market for cotton is largely in China, 
and the boveott of our goods in that country during the last 
six months has had a specially injurious effect on our cotton 
manufactures. Mr. Rooseve_t pointed out that while the 
Federal government had done, and would continue to do, 
all it could to stop the boycott, the most effective measure 
to that end would need the cooperation of Congress. The 
President means, he says, to insist firmly on our international 
rights, but he shows himself keenly alive to the fact that 
we must perform our international duties as exactly as we 
insist upon our rights. It is: true enough that we cannot go 
into an international court of equity unless we go with clean 
hands. We caunot call upon China to do us justice unless 
we do China justice. The President is right, of course, in 
designating our attitude toward the Chinese who come to 
this country as the chief cause of the boycott of our goods 
in China. The time has gone by when we could shut our 
eyes to the truth that we have fallen short in our duty 
toward the people of China. No doubt in the discussion of 
this subject the President feels, like Desdemona, that we 
ean see here a divided duty. He knows and says that we are 
hound in the interest of our own wage-workers to forbid all 
Chinese of the coolie class—that is, laborers, skilled or un- 
skilled—to come hither. 


There is no obligation paramount to that of self-preservation, 
and the first step toward national self-preservation is to pre- 
serve the well-being of the wage-worker. The President is 
thoroughly convinced, he said, that the well-being of our wage- 
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workers demands the exclusion of the Chinese coolies. He 
sees at the same time that the law of exclusion should be 


enforced with as little hardship as possible, and that we ought 


to show every courtesy, consideration, and encouragement 
to all Chinese not of the laboring class who come to this 
country. It is, indeed, indisputable that to every Chinese 
traveller or student, business man or professional man, should 
be given the same right of entry to, and the same courteous 
treatment in, this country as are accorded to the student or 
traveller, the business man or professional man, of any other 
nation. Our laws and treaties should be so framed and so 
executed as to afford an absolute guarantee of such treatment 
to all Chinese except those of the excluded coolie class. The 
President demanded such a guarantee in our national in- 
terest, and especially in the interest of the Pacific slope and 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf States, reminding us how 
short-sighted it would be for us to permit foreign competitors 
to drive us from the Chinese markets for cotton. He added, 
what is unquestionably true, that the action needed on the 
part of Congress is called for by considerations higher than 
those of selfish interest. It is called for inthe name of what 
is just and right. The United States ought to take the lead 
in establishing international relations on the same basis of 
upright and honest dealing which is regarded as essential 
in transactions between man and man. 

We are not surprised at the sensation caused among Wash- 
ington politicians by the aggressive tenor of certain utter- 
ances in the speech made on October 21 at Akron, Ohio, 
by Secretary-of-War Tart. Nobody who knows Mr. Roose- 
VELT can have expected him to leave unanswered the attack 
made by Senator Foraker on the railway rate-making policy 
ofthe administration. It could searcely have been foreseen, 
however, that the administration’s spokesman, Secretary Tart, 
would go out of his way to denounce Cox, the Cincinnati 
boss, who, last year, brought about Mr. Herrick’s nomina- 
tion for the Governorship, and who is Foraker’s principal 
backer for the Republican nomination for the Presidency 
in 1908. As things now stand, notice has been served on 
Messrs. ELkins, Foraken, e¢ al., that they can no longer mask 
their hostility to the President’s rate-making programme 
under the pretence of personal admiration for Mr. Roosevettr 
as a man. They must come out into the open and avow 
plainly whether they desire to be counted among the friends 
or the enemies of the administration. “ Under which King, 
Bezonian? Speak, or die!” Time will show how many Sen- 
ators have the nerve to pick up the gauntlet. Meanwhile 
we cannot but recognize that it would have been hard to find 
a man better qualified by experience and sagacity than is 
ex-Judge Tart to appear as the advocate of a measure dear 
to the President’s heart. Speaking, as he was, to fellow 
citizens in his native State, none could know better than he 
how to disarm opponents, win over neutrals, and encourage 
friends. It is true that he took for granted the constitu- 
tionality of the powers which it is proposed to lodge in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—an assumption which 
seems somewhat rash in view of the powerful argument 
which was of late set forth by ex-Secretary OLNey, and to 
which we have formerly invited attention. 


It was the objection of expediency to which Secretary Tarr 
exclusively addressed himself. This objection he undertook 
to minimize by acknowledging that at present the great bulk 
of railway rates are reasonable, both in and of themselves, 
and in respect to other rates. Only in comparatively few 
cases, he said, could rates now be described as unreasonable 
and fraught with serious injustice; and he expressed the con- 
viction that so soon as sufticient machinery for the correction 
of such surviving abuses could be offered by the law they 
were certain to disappear. He pointed out that only two 
short amendments to the existing statute were advocated, 
to wit, first, a provision authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when declaring a rate to be unreasonable, to 
declare at the same time what would be the maximum reason- 
able rate, and to make an order requiring a given interstate 
carrier to reduce its rate to that maximum; and, secondly, 
@ provision requiring the said interstate carrier, under a 
proper penalty, to render obedience to the commission’s order, 
though to the carrier would be reserved an opportunity of 
requesting the Federal court to set aside the order by super- 


sedeas, or by final decree. From the passage of these two 
short amendments Secretary Tart declared that he looked for 
no great economic revolution. He regarded the amendments 
48 most conservative, and really calculated to uphold the 
existing system of private ownership against the socialistic 
scheme of government ownership. He was confident, he said, 
that after the new powers had been exercised by the commis- 
sion for a number of years, trust in its ability and fairness 
would be felt by railways as well as by shippers. He pointed 
out, finally, that the rules laid down by the United States 
Supreme Court for determining whether a given rate is in 
itself reasonable or unreasonable, and whether circumstances 
justify discrimination between rates, would have to be obeyed 
as scrupulously by the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
der the new law as under the old. In other words, Secretary 
Tart depicted the President as the best friend and wisest 
champion that the railways possess. 


The visit of Secretary Tart and his guests to the Philip- 
pines prompts us to repeat, what we have often pointed out, 
that we had no moral right to assume control of the fate of 
the peoples of Porto Rico and the Philippine Archipelago unless 
we recognized the duty of making some sacrifices on their be- 
half. If we were determined to rob those islands of their 
former prosperity by denying to them the privileges and pro- 
tection which citizens of the United States enjoy, we should 
have listened to the anti-Imperialists, and let the islanders 
work out their own destinies, as best they could, in inde- 
pendence, or under the egis of some foreign power. It is an 
indisputable fact that Porto Rico and the Philippines were 
more prosperous under the Spanish régime than they are now. 
Those islands, before the Spanish war, had a market for their 
principal agricultural staples; that is to say, there was a sat- 
isfactory demand from their mother country for the coffee of 
Porto Rico and the tobacco of the Philippines. It goes with- 
out saying that if a coffee industry equal in importance to 
that which Porto Rico possessed six years ago existed in one 
or more of our States, it would be effectively protected by 
a duty on the berry imported from foreign countries. Our 
native tobacco is protected, and it follows that if the tobacco 
of the Philippines in its. raw or manufactured form were ad- 
mitted to the United States free of duty, a powerful stimulus 
would be imparted to its production. There was a considerable 
demand for it under the Waker tariff before the civil war. 
But who now smokes a Manila cheroot or cigar? We import 
the Sumatra leaf for wrappers in large quantities, but experts 
in tobacco culture are agreed that precisely the same article 
might be produced under our own flag in the Philippines. Our 
Federal legislators and the industrial interests that they rep- 
resent seem to have proceeded, in dealing with our insular ac- 
quisitions, on the assumption that the only problem with which 
we are confronted is an educational one. We are told that an 
energetic and a reasonably successful effort has been made to 
improve the primary-school systems of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. This, indeed, ought we to have done, but not to 
have left other things undone. What effect beyond breeding 
discontent can increased educational facilities have upon a 
people which finds it more difficult to earn a livelihood than 
it was under the rule of Spain? 


It ought to be palpable to every fair-minded man that in our 
treatment of our transmarine dependencies we have begun 
at the wrong end. We ought to take a lesson from the course 
pursued by England in Egypt and by Holland in the Dutch 
East Indies. The English and the Dutch have recognized that 
education was not the primary want of the fellaheen in the 
Nile Delta and of the ryots of Java and Sumatra. Their 
primary want was rescue from starvation; self-government can 
bide its time. Owing to the just and wise fiscal methods in- 
troduced by the English, and the vast public works, including 
appliances for irrigation, constructed by them, the prosperity 
of Egypt is greater to-day than it ever was in the palmiest 
times of the Protemies or the Puaraons. In the island of Java, 
the Dutch, within a hundred years, have enabled the soil to 
support in relative comfort ten times as many human beings 
as the island harbored at the close of the eighteenth century. 
The condition of Porto Rico and the Philippines at the end of 
a lustrum of American rule presents a-melancholy contrast. 
The natives of those islands may have had less education 
under the Spanish régime, but they had better shelter and more 
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to eat. The sad truth cannot be explained away. It is a dis- 
grace to American civilization. We have refused to protect 
the coffee of Porto Rico, on the plea that the imposition of a 
duty on the berry imported from foreign countries would raise 
the cost of a beverage consumed in every American dwelling— 
as if such a reason would have been accepted for a moment if 
coffee were grown in one of our States, as sugar is grown in 
Louisiana. We have refused to admit the tobacco of the Phil- 
ippines to our ports, duty free, lest it should compete with our 
native product, thus subjecting a people whom we are holding 
in tutelage against their will to economic disabilities that 
we would not dare even to suggest in the case of the inhab- 
itants of one of our Territories. There has been, in a word, 
a mawkish admixture of Phariseeism and hypocrisy with 
neglect of their industrial interests and with glaring fiscal dis- 
crimination in our treatment of our oversea possessions. 


The latest, but not by any means the only, victim of what 
may fairly be termed the Pennsylvania State - Treasury 
tragedy is T. Ler Crark, cashier of the wrecked Enterprise 
National Bank of Allegheny, who in the week ending October 
21 was driven to suicide by his inability to make good the 
large sums of money advanced by, him to politicians on worth- 
less securities. It appears that for many years a fund of 
about ten million dollars belonging to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and an equivalent amount belonging to the city of 
Philadelphia have been kept on deposit with certain favored 
banks, on the understanding that credit should be given to 
the leaders of the Republican organization in the State and 
city, up to at least ten per cent. of the aggregate of State 
and city tunds deposited, with or without good collateral. 
Yet, although charges of dishonesty in the management of 
the State Treasury have repeatedly been made during polit- 
ical campaigns in Pennsylvania, those charges have never 
been sustained, because the treasurer’s books have been so 
kept that restitution could be made at any time, without 
the exact date of the, repayment becoming a matter of record, 
and because rich men and opulent corporations have always 
been ready to “get behind the Treasury” and make good 
the shortage. Of individual victims, -however, the tale is long. 
J. Buake Watters, cashier of the State Treasury, took refuge 
in suicide from exposure. A. Witson Norris, who was 
Auditor-General of the State, drank himself to death in an 
effort to forget his part in a raid on the Treasury involving 
$400,000. Brexsamin J. Haywoop, State Treasurer, died on 
the eve of standing in the dock with Quay to answer a charge 
of conspiracy to defraud the State through the defunct Peo- 
ple’s Bank. Implication in the same case had led Joun S. 
Ilopxixs, cashier of the bank just mentioned, to take his 
own life: it was an examination of the papers left by Hop- 
KINS that led to Senator Quay’s arrest. » It is said that T. Lee 
CxiarK also left a paper indicating the politicians who, in 
return for securing deposits of State money, had exacted 
the accommodation which wrecked the Enterprise National 
Bank. The report is current that no effort has been spared 
by the persons implicated to gain possession of this document, 
which might have a decisive effect on the fate of the Repub- 
lican organization in Pennsylvania at the coming election. 
The exposure of the improper relation of the State Treasury 
to the Enterprise National Bank was made by Homer L. 
CastLe, Prohibition candidate for Justice of the Superior 
Court, who, as counsel for another bank, learned the facts 
and the names of the men responsible for them. The stars 
in their courses seem to be fighting for the success of the 
uprising in Philadelphia to overthrow the ring which has so 
long been dominant in that city and throughout the Keystone 
State. 


ft 

There is no livelier campaign now going on in the United 
States than that which is progressing in Maryland against 
the proposed amendment to the State Constitution, which, 
while ostensibly intended to wipe out the negro vote, seems 
certain also to disfranchise thousands of white men. The 
protagonist of the fight against the amendment has been 
Mr. Cuartrs J. Bonaparte, Secretary of the Navy, but he 
has-just secured an unexpeeted coadjutor in the person of 
Senator Gorwax’s Democratic colleague, Senator Rayner. 
In an open letter Mr. Rayner denounces the so-called Por 
amendment as an outrageous assault on popular rights, a 


wretched piece of jugglery conceived in fraud and intended 
to be executed in iniquity. Mr. Rayner expresses the belief 
that the adoption of the amendment would bind around the 
State the chains of political slavery, would sound the death- 
knell of Maryland’s political hopes and aspirations, and would 
prove as great a calamity as could be inflicted upon her peo- 
ple. Speaking on October 21, Mr. Bonaparte declared that 
the purpose of the amendment was to turn the State over 
to the Democratic machine, which, he said, in 1904, had 
stolen seven of the eight electoral votes of Maryland from 
Roosevett and Fairpanks. He proceeded to assert that with 
a fair expression of public opinion at the ballot-box Mary- 
land is a Republican State on national issues. He recalled 
that there was a fair vote in 1896, under an election law 
prepared hy the Baltimore Reform League, and enacted by 
Republicans. In that year McKintey obtained 32,000 plu- 
rality. There was another test of the same election law in 
1900, when, although the fundamental issue was to some 
extent clouded and confused, the result was no less decisive, 
although McKrxuey’s pluralif® fell to about 14,000. Mr. 
BoNAPARTE insists that at the last election, that of November, 
1904,-which took place after four years of tampering with 
an honest law, the returns’ showed nothing certain except 
that the ingenious rascality of political rings had masked and 
in great measure defeated the registration of the people’s 
will at the polls. Bonavarte and Rayner make a pretty 
strong team, and it begins to look as if Senator GorMAN 
might have to carry out his threat, which was, it may be 
remembered, to quit public life should the Pot amendment 
be defeated. 


The coueurrent testimony given by General GREENE and 
General ANprews to the effect that. an American asphalt 
company, while enjoying a franchise granted by the Caracas 
government, committed an act of treason by lending $100,000 
to revolutionists who were trying to upset that government, 
has naturally exereised much influence on the attitude of 
our State Department toward President Castro. The per- 
emptory demand made by Mr. Loomis, formerly First As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and transmitted through Mr. 
Bowen, formerly United States minister at Caracas, that 
President Castro should set aside the judgment of the high- 
est Venezuelan tribunal, and should agree to refer to arbitra- 
tion the question whether the American company is right- 
fully entitled to retain the enjoyment of its franchise, is un- 
likely to be pressed by Mr. Root, now that he has learned 
on indisputable evidence that the company was guilty of ‘the 
crime of which it was convicted and for which it was sub- 
jected to pay the penalty of confiscation. It is fortunate for 
the reputation of the United States that the truth was di- 
vulged before we were committed, as Loomis tried to commit 


‘us, to the employment of force in a bad cause. Had we, 


under such circumstances, been so misled as to attempt to 
browbeat President Castro by instituting a blockade of 
Venezuelan seaports, either independently or in cooperation 
with the French Republic, we should have found it difficult 
to convince European onlookers and impossible to convince 
Latin-American spectators that our application of the Monroe 
doctrine, and especially our recent intervention in the affairs 
of the Dominican Republic, is disinterested. As things are, 
we have reason to believe that the sincerity and disinterested- 
ness of the new and somewhat expanded interpretation of 
the Monroe doctrine made by President Roosevett and Mr. 
Root will remain unquestioned. The present head of the 
State Department may be trusted not only to refrain from 
using compulsion on behalf of an incriminated American 
corporation, but also to tender his good offices to withhold 
France from a resort to force in the interest of a French 
cable company and in the matter of President CasTRO’s 
refusal to hold official intercourse with the French chargé 
d'affaires at Caracas. The testimony given by General 
Greexe and General Anprews has cleared the air, and en- 
abled us to extricate ourselves from what threatened to be 


an awkward and odious predicament. 


We predicted that soon after Secretary Root should have 
taken charge of the State Department some of the “ Tite 
Barnacles,” by whom the efficiency of our Foreign Office has 
long been impaired, might find themselves scraped off. The 
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means by which the scraping may be done has been provided 
by an Executive order modifying the existing civil service 
law to this extent, namely, that when the President or the 
head of a department shall personally have witnessed mis- 
conduct or a breach of duty on the part of a civil service 
employee, the latter may be dismissed forthwith without 
explanation; and that in any other case the head of a depart- 
ment may dismiss a subordinate on filing the reasons for his 
act. Apparently the privilege of contradicting those reasons 
and securing a review of the decision is not reserved to the 
dismissed official. Now we can all of us recall members of 
the cabinet in other administrations who could not safely 
have been entrusted with such wide power of removal. We 
know of no existing cabinet officer who cannot be so trusted. 
That a trenchant remedy was needed in the case of the State 
Department we know, for the Tite Barnacles—by which we 
mean men notoriously lazy, indifferent, incompetent, malin- 
gering, or deaf—had converted it into a disgraceful counter- 
part of the Cireumlocution Office which Dickens held up to 


inuckery. 


General H. S. Hummexoper, a veteran of Gettysburg, former- 
ly Postmaster of Philadelphia, and now an Overseer of Har- 
vard University, has made recently through the press some 
useful suggestions with regard to the spelling of certain words 
in common use. Even practised writers often find themselves 
obliged to consult a dictionary in order to learn whether a ter- 
minal letter should be doubled in the participles and past 
tenses of verbs. We write. for example, appealed, benefited, 
converted, devoured, entered, kidnaped, worshiped. On the 
other hand, we write appalled, annulled, distilled, enthralled, 
excelled, referred. Why do we double the verb’s terminal 
letter in the latter group of words and refrain from doing so 
in the former? Of course our present custom is to spell the 
words empirically, relying either on our memory or on a 
lexicon. Is it possible to formulate a rule by which we could 
at once decide whether the final letter should be doubled? 
General Humpekorer suggests one. He proposes that we should 
let the accented syllable retain all appropriate letters, and 
even double the verb’s terminal letter, so as to give strength 
and character to the syllable, unless firmness is already secured 
by two vowels or two consonants coming together in the syl- 
lable; and, secondly, that we should shorten, as far as possible, 
all syllables which are not accented, and remove therefrom 
all letters about which there is any question. It will be 
observed that in the first of the two groups of words above 
mentioned the accent falls upon the verb’s first syllable in 
benefited, entered, kidnaped, and worshiped. Consequently, 
no duplication of the terminal letter is needed. Appealed, de- 
voured, and converted, however, are accented on the last syl- 
lable, but in these cases the duplication of the terminal letter 
is not necessary, because the last syllable is already sufficiently 
strengthened by containing two vowels or two consonants. 
In the second group of words above-mentioned the final letter 
is doubled because the accent falls on the last syllable. 


Even to this rule, for which a great deal may be said, 
there are some exceptions. Thus most authorities write tram- 
melled with two l’s and even Wesster makes it an allowable 
alternative form. General HuteKxorer himself admits that 
the vowels “ui” have to be treated as one vowel, if we would 
apply the rule to them, since we write equipped and acquitted. 
He also points out that the rule is not applicable in the case 
of adverbs or compound verbs. Thus we write equally, socially, 
and totally. In pursuance of the suggestion that we should 
remove all letters about which there is any question from un- 
accented syllables, General Huinrkorer would drop the u 
from*favor and honor, although English writers are sticklers 
for favour and honour. In maintaining that historical au- 
thority warrants the elision of the u he is backed by Murray's 
great dictionary, which is now in course of publication in 
England, and by Professor Lounssury, of Yale University, 
who between them have shown that SHAKESPEARE in his poem 
of “ Lucrece ” used the word honor seventeen times and honour 
only three times; that Drypen spelled favor without the wu; 
and that not until the eighteenth century was far advanced 
did Dr. Jounson and his coterie succeed in establishing the 


forms honour and favour. 


It is said that caffeine, the essential principle of coffee, 
is an antidote to nicotine, the essential principle of tobacco. 
If this be true, we should expect instinct or deliberate choice 
to bring about something like a parity of consumption of 
the two substances in a given country. Some lately published 
statistics indicate that there is an approach to such a parity. 
For example, the inhabitants of the United States consumed 
in the last twelve months 440,000,000 pounds of tobaceo, or 
more than any other country in the world. They also con- 
sumed two-fifths of the world’s product of coffee. When 
we turn, however, from aggregate to per capita consumption, 
the figures are somewhat different. As regards tobacco, in- 
deed, only the Belgians exceed Americans in respect of the 
amount annually consumed per head, this having been last 
year 6.21 pounds, as against our 5.4 pounds. It is to be noted 
that the Belgians also drink annually eleven pounds of coffee 
per head, or one pound more than the per capita quantity 
consumed in the United States. Only the Hollanders take 
more, to wit, from 15 to 20 pounds per head. It is im- 
possible to explain this excess on the ground that the Dutch 
are large distributors of coffee, the berry being extensively 
grown in their East-Indian empire. The truth is that in 
1898-9, the latest year with regard to which statisties on this 
particular point are available, Java produced only 244,000 bags 
(a bag contains 132 pounds), while Brazil’s output was 
8,720,000 bags. So the transcendent consumption of coffee by 
the Dutch is inexplicable. They are, to be sure, great smokers, 
but their per capita consumption of tobacco is less than that 
of the United States. The Germans, who are traditionally 
reputed to be great smokers also, really use much less tobacco 
than is used in the United States, though the tax ie-only one 
cent more per pound. Perhaps one reason why the Belgians 
smoke more tobacco than we do is that they have a much 
smaller tobacco tax to pay. Belgium, in fact, derives onlv 
about $1,700,000 annually from the tax on tobacco, which 
yields France more than 81,000,000; Great Britain, nearly 
$64,000,000; and the United States almost $66,000,000 in cus- 
toms and internal revenue. 


To an assertion by the Spectator that “arbitration as a 
general principle is unattainable, because no nation will ever 
consent to arbitrate ahout things that vitally touch it,” Mr. 
Anprew Carnecte replies from Skibo Cast!e giving instances 
which seem to him to upset the Spectator’s contention. Chile 
and Argentina, he says, have just concluded a treaty referring 
to arbitration all disputes that may arise between them, and to 
commemorate .it have erected on their boundary-line a statue 
to the Prince of Peace. In Europe, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands have just coneluded a similar treaty. Every dispute 
between England and America since the Jay treaty has been 
referred to arbitration. Two of them were boundary dis- 
putes, which, to Mr. Carneaie’s mind, did vitally touch both 
parties, as also did the Alabama claims and the Venezuela 
question. “ Courts of law redress all wrongs,” says Mr. Car- 
necigE. “ This will soon be the rule among nations. All in- 
ternational differences will find their solution by arbitration in 
courts.” 


Defending its position, the Spectator protests that the Sen- 
ate of the United States refused to ratify the arbitration 
treaty negotiated by Lord Sauissury and Mr. OuNey on the 
ground that the United States ought not to submit vital in- 
terests to arbitration. Nor would the United States submit 
the Alaska boundary to arbitration. That was too vital also. 
These facts it cites in support of what it said, but they do 
not do much towards demonstrating that “ no nation will ever 
consent to arbitrate about things that vitally touch it.” 
Some nations have done that very thing, and others will do it 
in time to come. The Spectator was a little too sweeping, 
just as Mr. Carnesie is when he says that “all international 
differences will find their solution by arbitration in courts.” 
Not all, at least not until millennial times come. Some dis- 
putes will lead to fights, not because they could not be settled 
without, but because somebody needs a war. Men fight a good 
deal, notwithstanding all the courts that are ready to settle 
disputes for them. Nations also will fight now and then in 
the years to come as in the past, though there are many valid 
signs that the vogue of war is just now diminishing. 
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The President in the South 


Mr. ROOSEVELT’S visit to many of the Southern States has been 
wisely planned and ably carried out, if it was his purpose to gain 
the esteem and confidence, not of a single political party, but of 
the whole American people, and thereby to acquire an influence 
over both Houses of Congress altogether beyond the reach of a 
partisan administration. The breadth and depth of the impression 
which he has made upon the mind and the heart of the South seem 
nothing short of amazing when we bear in mind the prejudice, 
not to say antipathy, with which he was regarded in that section 
three years ago, and even two years ago, and which had been pro- 
voked by acts of his, perhaps ill advised or madvertent, and cer- 
tainly misinterpreted. From his arrival in Richmond to his 
arrival in Mobile he was welcomed with an enthusiasm unsur- 
passed, if equalled, on similar occasions in the State of which he 
is a native, or in the Far West, of which he is an adopted and 
an honored son. For a parallel to the fervor and sincerity of 
the greeting given him in States which had withheld from him 
their electoral votes we should have to pass over the long list 
of Presidents who perforce had to content themselves with a sec- 
tional popularity, and go back to the visit paid to New England, 
some hundred and ten years ago, by GrorGE WASHINGTON, of Vir- 
ginia. Let us hope that Mr. Roosevett will escape the fate which 
betel the Father of his Country, who, before the close of his sec- 
ond administration, lost in his native State the hold which he re- 
‘tained on the rest of the Republic. 

At the root of the cordiality with which Mr. Rooseve.t has 
been treated during his present tour is, of course, the conviction 
that there can be nothing artificial or affected in his professions 
of respect and sympathy tor the Southern people. It is the voice 
of nature that speaks, as all must recognize who know that by 
birth he is half a Southerner, being on his mother’s side a lineal 
descendant of the first Revolutionary Governor of Georgia. His 
mother’s countrymen feel that they can trust him, for they have 
awakened to the fact that by blood he is one of themselves. Since 
the civil war they never had a President, but they have got the full 
—— one to-day. It would be hard to overestimate the influence 
for voncord and fraternity attainable by one who incarnates the 
unification which was the ideal of the patriots who organized our 
Federal Republic, the ideal which LONGFELLOw, in a noble effort 
to avert the threatened disruption of his country, strove to impress 
upon all his brethren by a forecast which was at once a hope and 
a prayer: 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine: 

A goodly frame and a goodly fame, 
And the Union be her name! 


We are told by an eye-witness that the people of Richmond, 
among whom Mr. RoosevELT spent the greater part of Wednesday, 
October 18, made good with emphasis the prediction that the feel- 
ing of dislike, once roused against him by his supposed attitude 
toward the race issue, would be found to have almost wholly dis- 
appeared. The general sentiment of the old Confederate capital 
seems to have been expressed correctly by a citizen who said that, 
although Virginians had not relished the idea of the President 
dining with Booker WASHINGTON, they had become disposed to 
forget that incident in the light of his subsequent achievements. 
The ex-Confederate did not hesitate to add that now in Richmond 
even the bitterest of Mr. Roosevect’s former political enemies look 
upon the present President as one of the greatest of all Amer- 
icans—in other words, they rank him even with WASHINGTON 
and JEFFERSON, which, for Virginians, is saying a good deal. In 
the speech which he delivered at the luncheon given in his honor ¢ 
Masonic Temple he was often interrupted by applause, the mo 
striking outburst being when the President quoted the utterance of 
Patrick Henry, “ We are no longer New-Yorkers or New-Eng- 
landers, Pennsylvanians or Virginians, we are Americans,” and 
when he added that the men of Virginia had a no more valid claim 
to kinship of feeling with Ronert E. Lee and “ Stonewall ” Jackson 
than he himself had. This declaration so delighted the audience, 
all of whom had jumped to their feet, that the cheers were pro- 
longed for several minutes. 

At Raleigh Mr. Roosrve_t was met at the station on October 19 
by a reception committee of seventy-five citizens, including leading 
officials of the State and municipal governments, with Lieutenant- 
Governor WINSTON at their head, Governor GLENN being prevented 
from being present by the sudden death of his brother. Natives 
of the North Carolina capital testified that no crowd as large 
as that which greeted the President had ever been assembled any- 
where in the State on any occasion in its history. “ We forgive 
Mr. Roosevett for all but one thing—vou know what that is,” 
said a leading Democratic State official, “and we will do our 
best to forget that. He has done greater things than any except 
two or three of our Presidents.” The house of another prominent 
citizen of Raleigh bore this placard in huge letters, “To our 
loved President, who dares to do right; who dares to do what no 
other can do.” When, in the speech which he subsequently de- 
livered, Mr. RooseveLt complimented the veteran soldiers of the 


South, Major-General Carr of the Confederacy, springing from his 
seat, waved both arms and shouted. We add that at Charlotte, 
while the President was addressing the second largest crowd of 
the day, Mrs. Rooseve.t received a call in the private car from the 
widow of General “ Stonewall” JAcKSON. 

When, on October 20, the President arrived at Atlanta, he was 
met at the station by a. large delegation of citizens headed by 
Governor TERRELL, and including the Mayor, together with many 
other State and municipal officials. In the State Fair Grounds, 
to which he was driven, some thirty thousand people were assem- 
bl and here, after the President had been introduced by Gov- 
ernor TERRELL, addresses of welcome were delivered by the Mayor 
of Atlanta and by Senator CLAy. Not until after a considerable 
delay was Mr. Rooseve.t able to respond, for the multitude seemed 
apprehensive lest it should not cheer often enough or hard enough. 
At the luncheon which followed the President’s speech, Mr. JoHN 
TEMPLE GRAVES, the well-known orator and editor, a candidate 
for the seat in the United States Senate now occupied by Mr. A. 
O. Bacon, made some complimentary remarks, at the close of 
which he held out to Mr. Rooseveitt a rose, saying, “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I present to you, in the blood-red petals of this Georgia rose, 
the warm heart of the South.” Governor Heywarp, of South Caro- 
lina, who had come to Atlanta to assist in the general welcome of 
the South to the President, followed Mr. Graves with the declara- 
tion that the South admired Mr. Roosevetr without reserve, both 
as a statesman and as a man. He and other speakers reiterated the 
assertion, heard many times during the afternoon, that President 
ROOSEVELT is the greatest and most popular man in the world 
to-day, and the South Carolina Governor concluded by proposing 
a toast to Mrs. Roosevett, at which the guests jumped to their 
feet and cheered for several minutes. In reply, the President 
said with some emotion that no man could meet with such a re- 
ception as had been given to him that day, no man could see the 
city of Atlanta and its people, or could look upon such an audience 
as he had the privilege of addressing, and not be a better citizen 
afterwards. It was amid the prolonged cheers that followed the 
speech made by him on this occasion that one of the auditors 
shouted, “ We want you for another term, because you are an 
honest man.” Mr. Roosevett smiled, but shook his head em- 
phatically. 

Sunday was a day of rest for the President, the fourth day of 
his Southern tour having ended at St. Augustine on the night of 
October 21. At Jacksonville, which he reached at ten o’clock on 
Sunday morning, he was greeted by Governor Browarp, by United 
States Senators MALLORY and TALIAFERRO, by Congressmen CLARK 
and SPARKMAN, and by Mayor NoLAN at the head of a large re- 
ception committee. In front of the Seminole Club, from the bal- 
cony of which Mr. Roosevett made a brief speech, some eight or 
ten thousand people were assembled. The 450 guests gathered at 
the subsequent luncheon could hardly, we are told by eye-witnesses, 
have been more enthusiastic had they constituted a convention of 
Mr. ROOSEVELT’S partisans in his native State; whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, eight out of every ten men were Democrats. It was 
here, almost at the last moment, that the President decided to 
deliver his carefully prepared address on the Panama Canal and 
San Domingo affairs. Seldom has he had an audience from which 
signs of approval were so frequent and pronounced. Repeatedly 
was he interrupted, and when he declared that no man was fit 
to be President who was merely the representative of one section 
of the country the audience jumped to their feet and cheered for 
at least two minutes. At St. Augustine, where Sunday was spent 
quietly, it was yet made unmistakably évident that the South 
claims Mr. Roosevett just as loudly as the East, where he was 
born, or the West, where he spent some years of his young mafi- 
hood. Here, in the extreme end of the Black Belt, the President 
was received as cordially as in any other State he has ever visited. 

It was in the afternoon of Monday, October 23, that the Presi- 
dent reached Mobile. A greater number of people had here met 
to welcome him than had been collected in any other city with 
the exception of Atlanta. Mr. Roosevett was received at the sta- 
tion by the Mayor, with a committee of citizens, and a large body 
of Confederate veterans, carrying the stars and stripes, in addition 
to the emblem of their organization, escorted his carriage as it 
traversed the town. During the address which the President deliv- 
ered in Bienville Park, the veterans waved their hats and cheered 
with great enthusiasm. The introductory remarks of the Mayor 
and other eminent citizens were all in a high degree eulogistic, 
and one of them, Colonel E. L. Russet, president of the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad, described Mr. Roosrevett, as had many other 
Southerners during the preceding week, as “the greatest man and 
the greatest statesman in the world.” Before the President began 
to speak, Judge Semmes, son of the late Confederate admiral, pre- 
sented to him a badge of original and ornate design, as a sort of 
decoration for great deeds achieved in statesmanship. In his 
acknowledgment of the gift, Mr. Rooseve.t said that, as in pass- 
ing through the streets of the seaboard city, he had seen the mon- 
ument to Admiral Semmes, he could not but feel the thrill of pride 
that all Americans must share in knowing that the names of the 
combatants in an illustrious ship duel are commemorated in the 
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names of the Kearsarge and Alabama, which are now borne by 
sister ships in the United States navy, ships that, if ever they go 
into action, will fight side by side, manned by Americans against 
a common foe. In the course of the same address the President 
made the characteristic statement that of all the kind or over- 
. kind allusions*made to him that day, he had been especially pleased 
by what Colonel Russert had said as to his attitude toward 
crooked public servants. He would always take advice, he said, 
in regard to appointing men; but if he found them crooked he 
would take nobody’s advice about removing them. He recalled 
the Seriptural authority for saying that it must needs be that 
offences come; but he added that the good book says also, “ Woe 
unto them through whom the offence cometh.” 

What may be the political significance of the hold which Mr. 
Roosevett has indisputably gained upon the South? That sig- 
nificance seems clearly indicated by the references made to Mr. 
ROOSEVELT in Richmond on October 22, at a political rally of Vir- 
ginia Democrats, who, for the Republican party and all of its 
leaders except the President, had nothing but denunciation. It 
was asserted freely at this meeting among “ old-line” Democrats 
that Mr. Roosevett could get from Southern Democrats the nom- 
ination for the Presidency in 1908 if he wanted it. One of the 
most influential Democrats in Virginia, Mr. ALLEN CAPERTON 
BRAXTON, addressing a great assemblage held under the auspices 
of the most important Democratic club in Richmond, made an 
impassioned appeal to the Democrats of the Old Dominion to stand 
by the President in his demand for the regulation of railway 
rates and for tariff reform. We are told that the audience cheered 
long and enthusiastically when the speaker declared that Mr. 
ROOSEVELT needed the aid of Southern Democrats; and that, al- 
though once, apparently, the bitter foe of Southern Democracy, he 
had seen the light, and had been converted, even as was SAUL on 
his way to Damascus. 


Personal 


A LIVELY CROWN PRINCE 


CrowNn-Prince Georce of Servia attained his majority (18) last 
month, and kept all Belgrade awake with a truly royal celebration. 
The young man seems determined to outdo the King of Spain in 
foolishness. He was turned out of the principal music hall in 
Belgrade for flinging champagne bottles at the leader of the 
orchestra and for mounting the stage and publicly making love 
to Madame Beyta, a favorite performer of the Servian capital. 
He has contracted a false marriage with a beautiful girl, the 
daughter of a general, three of the Prince’s friends acting as priests 
and witnesses. Only a few months ago he shot a young Mace- 
donian with whom he had quarrelled, but the affair was hushed 
up and diplomatically smothered under the description of an “ un- 
fortunate accident.” 

That the Prince is a daring horseman and an expert swordsman 
has been shown by the manner in which he rid himself of his tutor, 
Major Levasseur. Last summer Prince George was turned over 
to Major Levasseur by King Peter with these words: 

“The education of my son is confided to you. You must first 
make a man of him, then a good soldier, and finally a King. Rely 
at all times on my assistance.” 

The Prince outrode and outfenced Major Levasseur, and at the 
end of three months the major resigned and threw up his un- 
pleasant task. In his short term of service he was twice thrown 
from his horse in following the reckless princeling, who on one 
occasion put his mount at a pair of oxen barring his road. In 
a fencing bout he severely injured Major Levasseur, who was con- 
fined to his bed recovering from his injuries during the greater 
part of the time he was employed as tutor to the Prince. 

With three companions he drove from the Café de Paris in the 
small hours of the morning, battered in the wicket gate of the 
Convent of the Blessed Trinity outside Belgrade, ran a sword 
through the body of the faithful watchdog, and was about to force 
his way into the heart of the convent when the Mother Superior 
confronted him, and offered him the alternative of leaving the 
place or causing her death. 

Only once did the young man meet with effective rebuke from 
the King. That was when he drove four times in one afternoon 
to the door. of an opera-singer, and, rising in his carriage, made 
elaborate bows, to the mingled amusement and disgust of the on- 
lookers. This was too much for the sturdy old monarch, who sum- 
moned the young reprobate to the royal presence, and larruped 
him soundly with a strap. The English in Belgrade have dubbed 
him “His Highness the Hooligan,” and Servians do not hesi- 
tate to declare that he will never be permitted to ascend the 
throne. Meanwhile he seems to be making most of his valuable 
time. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON goes abroad to live, but the girl he leaves 
behind him. 


of Pittsburg, weighs 565 pounds. He 
is an alderman, of course. al 
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JAMES J, PAPATHEODOROKOUMOUNTOURTOURGEOTOTOLOUS regis- 
tered in Chicago. The name is said to be genuine—of a well-known 
Greek—but segregation of the first eleven letters induces a sus- 
picion of applied Americanism. 


A half-intoxicated man was talking when CARRIE NATION stood 
up and said, “ Conductor, do you permit drunken people to ride on 
your train?” “ Yes, I guess so,” replied the man in the uniform, 
“if you keep still and behave yourself.” 


King Victor EMMANUEL, by decree dated September 13, 1905, 
has conferred upon Mr. E. CuNLirre-Owen, of New York, the tal- 
ented foreign editor of the Tribune, the dignity and insignia of a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 


“ Where are you going, father?” queried the Bible-taught daugh- 
ter of Mr. JAMes MacArtuour, as the distinguished critic ap- 
peared in the hallway in frock coat and high hat, with cane and 
gloves. “I am going to lunch with Hay Caring and his brother, 
my child.” “ But, father, how ean you? I thought Cain killed 
his brother.” 


European royalty is excited now because King Epwarp, while at 
Marienbad, flatly refused to visit the Kaiser, whereupon the latter, 
who makes no concealment of his intense personal dislike of his 
uncle, sneered most offensively. Here seems to be another oppor- 
tunity for the Great Pacificator when he shall have finished “ The 
Winning of the South.” 


Bishop Porrer laments the habit of members of high society of — 
visiting country houses over Sunday and “ lounging in bed or 
playing golf or bridge,” and entreats hosts and hostesses to “ re- 
deem their homes for godlier uses.” The good bishop does well to 
rebuke his frivolous flock, but in its present state his advice is im- 
practicable. Nobody would go. 


Mr. Lasovcnere squeleches the story that King ALFoNso is to 
marry Princess Vicrorta Evcenta of Battenburg, only daughter of 
Princess Beatrice, by directing attention to the fact that he can 
marry only a born Roman Catholic. He could not take VicToria 
EvGeNIA, anyhow, because her father was the outcome of a mor- 
ganatic marriage, which is contrary to the rules of the game as 
practised by the Hapssures, HOHENZOLLERNS, and Spanish Bour- 
BONS. It is now said to be “ well understood” that the young 
man “is intended” to marry either one of the daughters of the 
Archduke Freperick and the Archduchess ISARBELLA, or Princess 
LOUISE D’ORLEANS, youngest daughter of the Comtesse pe Paris. 
Either match would be popular, because each of the girls has a 
large fortune—and money will continue to be scarce in Madrid 
until they can sell us some more dagoes. 


We suspect moonshine in the published accounts of $30,000 or 
more tariff duties to be levied upon presents brought home by 
Miss Atice Roosevery. The first story was to the effect that 
Secretary Suaw, being troubled in his mind, with exceptional 
fatuity, waited upon our President, who, with Spartan firmness, 
demanded a square deal for the government. Then accommodating 
Secretary Tart popped up and said that the whole lot wouldn’t 
fetch $150 at auction. We hesitate to accept this as an adequate 
appraisement; in fact, we now freely offer $200 (to be taken out in 
trade). But it is all humbug. There is no reason in the world 
why Miss Roosevett should not have accepted gifts which really 
constituted graceful tributes to her country, and there is no rea- 
son in the world why she should be compelled to pay a cent of 
duty. If free entry is technically contrary to our ridiculous cus- 
tom laws, let Congress behave like a gentleman and pass a special 
act. 


Bridge seems to be taking hold in the West, where a recent item 
in this column descriptive of the new Post discard has evoked much 
comment. Mr. Burorp, in the St. Paul Dispatch, pronounces al! 
signals unfair and bordering ‘upon cheating. “C. R. A.” makes an 
effective reply in the Cleveland Leader in noting that this dictum 
would exclude even the familiar heart lead on a doubled no-trump. 
Neither seems to have caught the pith of the ethics. The true 
line of distinction between legitimate and illegitimate signals 
is between those that are secret or confined to the knowledge of 
two partners and those that are not. For example, two players 
familiar with each other’s methods of discard or attitude towards 
the heart convention have no right to conceal those methods from 
their antagonists. Nor have they the right to utilize any arbi- 
trary signals whatsoever without the full knowledge of their oppo- 
nents. This does not apply, of course, to general methods of play, 
such as down-and-out, recognized and authorized by the books, and 
presumably familiar to all who venture to play. Keeping this dis- 
tinction clearly in mind, there ia no moral objection to the ex- 
pansion of-signals ad infinitum. It becomes purely a matter of 
policy as to how much information can be afforded to both one’s 
partner and antagonists by arbitrary plays advantageously. Ex- 
perience demonstrates that skilful performers are handicapped and 
beginners helped by many such, even of those explicitly sanctioned 
by the authorities, 


The President and Governor Montague descending the Capitol President Roosevelt speaking in Front of the Capitol Build- 
steps, Richmond, Virginia ing, Richmond 


From a stereograph copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood From a stereograph copyright, 190s, by Underwood & Underwood 


The Light Infantry Blues, Richmond's distinguished Regiment, leading the Presidential procession 


THE PRESIDENT AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


President Roosevelt arrived at his first important stopping-place, Richmond, Virginia, on October 18. The city was elabo- 
rately decorated for his reception, and he was greeted everywhere by demonstrative crowds. The enthusiasm of the people 
of Richmond, the old Confederate capital, showed, in a most striking manner, the loyalty of the entire South to the President 
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The President and Mrs. Roosevelt on the Steps of his Mother’s old Home, “ The Bullock Mansion,” at Roswell, Georgia, with 
the old Colored Servants of the Bullock Family and the present Occupants of the House 
From stereograph copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 


The President speaking in Capitol Square, Richmond. Governor A. J. Montague, of Virginia, and Mayor McCarthy, of Rich- 
mond, sitting behind him 


THE PRESIDENT’S SOUTHERN TRIP 


President Roosevelt left Washington October 18 on his trip through the South to New Orleans. His first stop was made at 
Richmond, Virginia, where he delivered a notable address on “ Sectionalism.” The following day he travelled through North 
Carolina, being received all along the route with marked enthusiasm. On October 20 the President visited the birthplace and 
early home of his mother at Roswell, Georgia, and made addresses at Atlanta, Georyia, and at St. Augustine, where he ar- 
rived October 21. At the time of writing, the President’s plan provides for his return to Washington about October 30 
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INCE that famous day 
on the Bay of Uraga, 
half a century ago, our 
country, both high 
and low, has gone to 

school to the West. We have 

culled the flowers of foreign 
culture and grafted them 

upon the gnarled trunks of 
our old institutions. In the light of the fair and the beautiful 
we found in the West we transformed the ugly and the unsightly 
which we had at home. Within, we fostered our national strength, 
and abroad, like Ruth, we went gleaning over the foreign harvest- 
fields. In the extreme of our solicitude, in the violence of our 
overzeal, we went the limit of cutting our own institutions to the 
original and unaltered patterns imported direct from America and 

Europe. 

Happy for us. our awakening came in the midday of the nine- 
teenth ‘century; that also- was the time when a new day was 
breaking upon. the industrial world of the West. Steam and 
electricity were being harnessed to useful arts, applied sciences and 
arts were waking into an ampler life. And the awakening of our 
land at the time of great awakenings in other lines of human 
activities laid, | believe, the foundation of our national prosperity 
and strength which are gradually coming to flower in this our day. 

Military power is not the foundation of national greatness, The 
most modern historic instance is that of Turkey. The Turks rose 
and’ destroyed the East Roman Empire, and built the Constanti- 
nople on the ashes of Byzantium. Although the Byzantine em- 
pire was in its sunset hour, the people of the city rose to the 
defence, and stood against the Turks’ attacks by sea and land for 
fifty-three long days of siege. The Turks took the wealth that 
was in the ancient city of Byzantium; they did not succeed in 
taking its ancient civilization. And that was the pity of it. On 
the contrary. the Turks drove out of the country the fruits of 
many a gentle art and learning. For a while the smile or the 
frown of the Turk was quite powerful enough to decide the peace 
or the strife of Europe. It is three centuries since the crescent ban- 
ner arose to the towers of Constantinople, and now the military 
glory of the Turk, sown in the splendor of old, is reaping a 
harvest whose seeds were vanity of military might. Turkey is a 
corpse rather than a sick man—all the more desperate because a 
number of self-respecting powers will not allow any one to bury it. 

The historic imperial Japanese oaths of five articles were made 
public in the first vear of Meiji. Far from being a child born of 
accident, they were the articulate voice of the age and of the 
nation stepping upon the threshold of. a new day. Especially is 
this true of the article which runs, “ We shall seek for knowledge 
throughout the world and greatly magnify the foundation of the 
imperial land.” That was the national creed. And the temple 
in which Nippen went to worship was the temple of international 
knowledge. In these words the Emperor swore solemnly to all 
the all-luminous gods that he would cover the world in our har- 
vesting of the beautiful and the superior that he might raise the 
power of his nation. For some years, to be sure, this determina- 
tion of his Majesty was somewhat hid under a bushel, owing to 
the contempt and insolence with which the West dealt with us in 
the days of the beginning of things. It was just as well; the 
bitter days brought with them many valuable lessons. 

At the end of the China-Nippon war we were favored with the 
joint note from the three European powers; that was as con- 
vincing a chapter as we wished to read in our text-book, and the 
whole nation rose as one man to attain the end in view—to 
wash the stain upon our honor and drive out the disturbing ele- 
ments from the Far East. 

Who shall say what height of self-sacrifices we have not 
climbed and what bitter depth of patient and persistent toil we 
have not sounded’? And so doing. we have come to this day. 
The story of the years ‘which followed the Russian occupation 
of Port Arthur and Dalny is known to you. In Korea our in- 
fluences declined. With the rise of the Russian prestige in 
Korea we came to feel, day by day, more and more bitterly the 
biting oppressions of the fetters which the Russian dream of the 
a empire was imposing upon the aspirations of our 
and. 

At last the time came. We were driven to our sword; we rose. 
And history had never known, and perhaps may never know, just 
such a chapter as the one we gave it through this war. We are 
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not surprised at our success; the work made perfect through the 
toil, patient and conscientious, for thirty years has sown the 
seeds, and the seeds are likely to bring forth the harvest. 

In the increase of wealth, in the growth of productive arts, in 
the progress of sciences, we have done our best. In the building 
of railways, the establishment of telegraphs and telephones, we 
have not left a single stone unturned where turning was possi- 
ble. When native capital failed to attain the end we resorted to 
the introduction of foreign capital. Within the last thirty years, 
we are told, the national wealth of Nippon has increased seven- 
fold. ‘That is not a bad showing. However, the rest of the world 
did not stand still. Some of the countries have kept up such a 
pace that in the light of their fable-like story of the increase of 
wealth, that of Nippon spells a beggar’s tale. 

It is always good for us to read the history of the economic 
development of Nippon in « volume which carries that of the 
United States in a parallel column. As for England, her wealth, 
und the story of it, would not be out of place in a book of fables. 

We are proud of our own great advance in the sciences and 
arts. We talk of it, boast of it, we are altogether pleased with 
it. Thirty years have passed since the establishment of the im- 
perial university. And we have yet to hear of a great scientific 
discovery. And the instructors in it feel that it is essential for 
the discharge of their duties to take special courses from time to 
time at European or American universities. Those who are 
graduated from our university must, it seems, spend three, four, 
years abroad before they can fittingly fiil one of the chairs in 
the institution. If you compare the present situation with that 
of thirty years ago, there is progress, to be sure. But in com- 
parison to what is being done in Europe and America, there does 
not seem to be anything to justify our hysterical boast. 

One can see from these things that, with us, the success in arms 
has been easy. The advance in knowledge, the increase in wealth 
—they are quite different. 

Here is a good story for him to read who would establish and 
foster a great nation on military power: 

About two hundred years ago there came into the world two 
men. One in Europe, the other in Asia. In history one of them 
is known as Peter the Great. The other was K’ang Hi of China, 
of the Great T’sing Dynasty. As a statesman, as a soldier, more 
especially as a scholar, K’ang Hi was somewhat superior to Peter 
the Great. Peter devoted himself to the establishment of the navy, 
to the reconstruction of the army; his conquests did not spare 
his neighbors on four sides. He was not content with the sim- 
ple work of subjugation. The absorption of the civilization and 
culture of the rest of the world into his country was the passion 
of his life. He travelled extensively over Europe for this end; 
and in his unique work of harvesting for the fruits of civilization 
he did not spare himself. Those who came after him upon the 
Russian throne did not carry on his work. They put too much 
faith in the might of the sword, especially Catharine, a strong per- 
sonality and gifted above her sisters. She murdered her husband 
and ascended the throne. She looked only upon the military power 
to carry out her aspirations. Her successors also placed an undue 
emphasis upon the military power, and in their eyes the gentler 
arts of civilization had little worth. In the war just closed, Rus- 
sia reaped where she had sown. And she has no excuse to be sur- 

rised. 

? Emperor K’ang Hi rose in China, straightened the tangled af- 
fairs of the three clans, conquered Formosa, also Tibet, and 
brought the north under his sway. There he collided against 
Peter the Great. In the Treaty of Nerchinsk he rolled back the 
southern onset of Russia, and compelled her to submit to hu- 
miliating terms. He also established, for the protection of his 
northern frontier, the outposts along the Amur River, and in- 
augurated also the now famous system of farmer-soldiers for those 
undeveloped districts. While abroad he reaped the satisfactory 
results of a strong military measure, reviving at home the pres- 
tige of hjs dynasty and encouraging learning, so that China has 
rarely seen such a golden day for sciences and arts as those of 
his reign. Unfortunately his children forgot the far-sighted policy 
of their great forefather; all they cared and worked for was 
for their self-aggrandizement, and we are made to see the sad 
effect of it all in the story of China to-day. 

Enlightenment and wealth with military power—these are the 
essentials for the building of a great state. Of the least in im- 
portance and also the easiest to attain is the establishment of a 

(Continued on page 1612.) 
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The British Second Cruiser Squadron at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Flag-ship “ Drake” in the Foreground 


Prince Louis of Battenberg aboard General View of the Upper Works of the Armored Cruiser “ Drake’ 
the “ Drake” 


The “ Ship's Company” of the “ Drake” 


THE VISIT OF PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG IN COMMAND 
OF THE BRITISH SECOND CRUISER SQUADRON 


A most distinguished reception was given to Prince Louis of Battenberg upon his arrival with the ships of his command in 
American waters. The British cruiser squadron, which included the “ Drake,’ Prince Lowis’s flag-ship, “ Bedford,” “ Corn- 
wall,” “ Berwick,” “ Essex,” and “Cumberland,” reached Annapolis from Halifax on November 1. There it was met by the 
first and second divisions of the North Atlantic fleet under command of Rear-Admiral Evans. In the divisions were the bat- 
tle-ships “ Maine,” the flaq-ship, “ Missouri,” “ Alabama,” “ Massachusetts,” “ Illinois,” “ Kearsarge,” “ Kentucky,” and “ Iowa,” 
and the armored cruisers “West Virginia,” “Colorado,” “ Pennsylvania,” and “ Maryland,” in command of Rear-Admiral 


Bronson. 
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HE peculiarity 
of the present 
political situa- 


tion in Porto Rico 
is that both of the 
great political par- 
ties of the island 
are now united on 
what heretofore was 
their chief point of 
difference. In the 
past the Federal, or 
Unionista, party, as 
it is now called, 
was anti-American, 
whereas the Repub- 
lican party had for 
its particular dis- 


tinguishing mark 
that it pro- 
American. Now 


both are anti-Amer- 
ican. While they 
differ in the char- 
acter and extent of their hostility, on the general broad fact of 
their opposition they are entirely united. 

Not that it is to be fer a moment imagined that this point 
of agreement brings them any closer together. Quite the con- 
trary. It makes the rivalry between them all the keener; the 
partisan rancor all the more bitter. Out of the general drift of 
anti-American sentiment each is trying to reap thé greatest ad- 
vantage to its own interests. Each is sparring for position in 
the next set-to at the polls. 

To any one who knows the intensity of political feeling, the 
bitterness of political animositics among Porto-Ricans, it will be 
very easy to understand how hot may become a contest of this 
kind. Any one who does not know Porto-Rican peculiarities in 
this respect would find it hard to credit the fact if it were told 
to him. If those who think party spirit sometimes runs high at 
home were to come down here once while a warm campaign was 
on, they would find the home article of partisanship quite out- 
classed. A home political clash is a love-feast compared with even 
a political armistice in Porto Rice. Party spirit gets clear over 


The American Seal of the Island as 
First Adopted 


' the political arena fence, and runs amuck through all social rela- 


tions. Long-established friendships are transformed by it into 


enduring _—ipersona! 
animosities. It 
arrays in_ hostility 
fathers against sons 
and brothers against 
brothers. 

In considering 
Porto-Rican affairs 
this extreme parti- 
san bitterness must 
ever be borne in 
mind. It is clearly 
identified with the 
initial and sequent 
events which have 
to do with bringing 
our administration 
from the stage where 
it had the support 
of one of the two 
parties to the pres- 
ent stage, where it 
has the support of 
neither. It has like- 
wise to do with much that is mere froth on the wave of anti- 
Americanism now sweeping over the island. Indeed, there are some 
who would have you believe that the wave itself is no wave at 
all, but only the surface fermentation of this partisan yeast. Un- 
fortunately the facts do not justify the theory. The one political 
fact more conspicuously in evidence than any other in Porto Rico 
is that the wave of anti-Americanism is a distinct and undeniable 
entity. There is froth enough on its surface, to be sure, but it is 
the froth kicked up out of the rather frothy Latin West-Indian 
nature by the opposing parties in their struggles to get control 
of the wave and direct its force to their own ends. 

In the game of politics, the real game as played to the limit, 
the best home talent we have is in the kindergarten class compared 
with the politicians Porto Rico can turn out. These artists of 
both the political parties are now hard at it maneuvring for the 
place where they can best control things for party purposes, with 
the anti-American sentiment as the grand stand to which both 
are playing. The recent meeting of the League of Municipali- 
ties has every earmark of a move of this kind on the part of 
the Republicans. The capture and conversion into a political meet- 
ing of the convention of school-teachers in San Juan in July last 


The old Spanish Seal recently Re-. 
stored and Americanized 


A Rural Porto-Rican School in a Rented Building 


A Two-room Rural School built by the Department of Education 
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was on its face a move of 
the same nature on the 
part of the Unionistas. 
Robert Henry Todd, who 
is a Republican and the 
Mayor of San Juan, is the 
leader in this municipali- 
ties movement, but back of 
Mr. Todd, with his hand. 
on the Republican rudder. 
looms the figure of by all 
odds the most adroit poli- 
tician as well as one of the 
ablest men in Porto Rico— 
Dr. José C. Barbosa. Dr. 
Barbosa is_ forty-eight 
years old, a colored man, 
born in Porto Rico, a 
graduate of Ann Arbor 
University Medical Col- 
lege, and a physician of 
excellent standing in the 
profession. As a man, his 
reputation among friends 
and foes alike is of the 
highest. As a politician, 
likewise among friends as 


as they have any control 
of the matter on the is- 
land—that this form of 
public-school education is 
objectionable to the heads 
of the Catholie Church 
here, just as it is at home, 
need hardly be said. In 
fact, Bishop Blenk has not 
hesitated to denounce our 
Porto-Rican public schools 
as godless. 

But, while all this is 
true enough, Bishop Van 
Ruren’s diseretion, as a 
representative of Protes- 
tantism, in thus aggres- 
sively projecting the re 
ligious issue into the al- 
ready sufficiently troubled 
Porto-Riean waters, is se- 
riously called in question. 
In this doubt of the good 
bishop’s tact, members of 
his own chureh, as well as 
Protestants generally, are 
pretty much agreed. They 


well as foes, his reputation 
is that of knowing every 
devious device and trick 
within the repertories of 

the most gifted past masters in the craft, as well as a few ex- 
ceptional and original ones of his own, and of using the same to 
carry his partisan ends without the remotest remorse or scruple. 
On broad general principles his sympathies are pronouncedly 
American, but his dominating desire in public affairs is the worthy 
and wholly unselfish one of advancing the interests of his race. 

Dr. Roshan has ever been the directing genius and master spirit 
of the Republican party. He was very conspicuously at the front 
up to the election of November last, when the Republicans went 
down under a very substantial Federal, or Unionista, victory. Since 
then he has been but very little heard from.. He, too, is in the 
ranks of those who oppose the existing American administration 
and the existing American conditions. In his retirement no one 
doubts that he is planning a deep game for the restoration of 
his party to power. There ure those who see in the League of 
Municipalities, with its aggressive attitude towards Americanism 
as now existing, a trace of the fine Italian hand. of this skilled 
political manipulator. The demands of this league are in gen- 
eral outline the demands of the Republican party as now promul- 
gated. Their salient points are the separation of the legislative 
from the executive in the insular government by making the 
Executive Council elective; the appointment of heads of depart- 
ment by the Governor, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Council; Porto-Ricans to be made American citizens at once. 

Whether the proposition to make the appointments of heads of 
department subject to the approval of the popularly elected 
Executive Council will ultimately receive formal Republican en- 
dorsement, by being embodied in the party platform, is doubtful. 
There are conservative members of the party who are strongly 
opposed to it. That it would result in either the appointment 
almost exclusively of Porto-Ricans as department heads, or in a 
series of deadlocks between the Governor and the Council, is re- 
garded as inevitable. 

Bishop Van Buren, of the Protestant Episcopal Church here, 
has sounded a note of alarm in connection with this pro 
change. He sees in it the possibility of placing the Department of 
Education in the island in the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Church. That the purely secular form of public-school education 
on which the people of the UnitedgStates have ever insisted, and 
on which they most certainly will insist for Porto Rico so long 


characterize his formal 


Muioz Rivera, Editor of “ La Democracia,” and anti-American Agitator public utterances with 


reference to this phase of 

the educational question 

as in the same category of dubious propriety as his activities in 

connection with the altogether foolish matter of the change of 
the Porto-Rican seal. 

That this seal question will be made the basis of wrangling 


-in the coming session of the Legislature, and that it will play its 


own part this winter in intensifying anti-American feeling on the 
island, is not doubted by many who are in close touch with the 
drift of things here. And the irritating feature of it is that it 
was so ill-advised and unnecessary a subject of contention to 
stir up. 

The ancient seal of Porto Rico represented a lamb lying on 
the Bible, with the Spanish coat of arms in evidence, and with 
the letters “F” and “ Y,” the initials of Ferdinand and Ysabella, 
on each side of the lamb. “The real name of Porto Rico, by the 
way, is not Porto Rico, but San Juan Bautista, and the seal was 
supposed to tell the world, in the vivid language peculiar to seals, 
something about John the Baptist and Spain’s ardor in the 
spread of the faith. It was a pretty enough seal. It had to its 
advantage the flavor of antiquity. It was not imperatively neces- 
sary to Porto Rico’s welfare that it be changed in the first in- 
stance. To have let it alone was to have gone around just one 
more point of possible friction. But the seal was changed, and 
in its place was substituted an American seal, showing an en- 
tirely secular combination of a craft of the caravel type, a sun- 
rise, and the American coat of arms. The change was unnecessary, 
but it turned out all right at the time, and would have remained 
all right if we could only have managed to refrain from digging 
the subject up again after it was once dead and buried. 

But this, it seems, was beyond us. In a moment of unfortunate 
inspiration, Mr. Post, the Secretary of the island, led a movement 
to change the secular American seal back to the semitheological 
Spanish one. The change was made. Instantly there was an up- 
roar. 

Bishop Van Buren, who had already won for himself the 
reputation of not always having been so keenly alert as his 
friends could have wished to take advantage of opportunities for 
preserving a tactful silence, let this especially favorable chance 
of that kind escape him, as he had several others. He spoke out. 
He denounced the transaction, and in denouncing it managed to 
stir up religious prejudices so long dormant in .Porto Rico that 


A Rural School in the Ponce District of the Island of 
Porto Rico 


The Jefferson Graded School, Arecibo, built by the Department 
of Education 
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insular’ affairs. It 


they had been all but 
forgotten. 

As is the case in 
many other Latin 
countries, religion 
rested here but light- 
ly upon men, particu- 
larly upon men of the 
educated classes. 
Porto - Rican men 
rarely attended 
church. Their par- 
ticipation in church 
festivals was _ still 
more rare. This stir- 
ring up of religious 
controversy, however, 
has had an awakening 
effect upon them. In 
recent church  festi- 
vals, Porto - Rieans 
who had seldom if 
ever been known to do 
such ai thing before 
appeared bearing can- 
dles in religious street 
processions. Religion 
became a factor in the 


was then, and still is, 
at the head of the bit- 
terest hostility to all 
things American. 

Unwisely, as many 

« now think, Governor 
Hunt made the Amer- 
ican administration 
Republican. 
He identified it ex- 
clusively with the Re- 
publican party. 

And right here it 
may be said that the 
adoption of the name 
* Republican ” for the 
party, which he 
“bossed” as abso- 
lutely as ever did a 
Tammany chieftain 
the Tammany organi- 
zation, was one of 
Dr. Barbosa’s own 
adroit political moves, 
having for its pur- 
pose the confusing of 
things, in a way, with 
the Republican ad- 


anti - Americanism 
that was rampant. 

In other words, 
through blunders and 
indiscretions, for 
which Bishop Van Buren is not by any means alone responsible, 
our already sufficiently complicated problem here has been still 
further complicated by the injection into it of the wholly un- 
necessary element of odium theologicum. To understand the at- 
titude of the two political parties of Porto Rico and the use 
they are making. or are trying to make, of all this anti-Amer- 
ican campaign ammunition which American mistakes, both here 
and in Washington, have furnished their agitators, it is necessary 
to go back a little into history. 

Governor. Allen, the first of our civil Governors, remained in 
office but a short time. He came reluctantly, and resigned soon 
after he had started things here with the new government in- 
stalled. He was succeeded by Governor William H. Hunt, who 
had been the Secretary of the island and the acting Governor during 
the considerable time of Governor Allen’s absences. He inherited 
from Governor Allen a political situation by no means agreeable. 
The two political parties’ during Governor Allen’s time, the Fed- 
eral and the Republican, had had a clash in the Executive Council 
ever the districting of the island. This dividing up of the island 
into legislative districts had been left to the five Porto-Rican 
members of the Council, two of whom were Republicans, two 
Federals, and one independent. By the independent member siding 
with them the plan of the Republicans for the districting was 
adopted. It was a very able gerrymander, of which the draughts- 
man was Dr. Barbosa. The Federal members, when they found 
they could not have their own way, resigned—quit, and refused 
to play any more. Republican members were appointed in their 
places, and, as a Republican Lower House was elected, the Re- 
pubiicans were fully in the saddle when Governor Hunt came into 
office. 

The Republican party, although many of the ablest and most 
progressive men on the island belonged to it, was made up, as to 
its rank and file, very largely of negroes and the more ignorant 
of the population. The Federal party represented the Spanish 
clement, the Porto-Ricans of Spanish leanings, and a pretty large 
majority of the wealthier and more intelligent groups on the is- 
land. It certainly was not, and never has been, whether under 
its former name of Federal or under its present one of Unionista, 
in sympathy with American aspirations in the management of 


The Organization of the Executive Council of Porto Rico 


ministration at home, 
and getting whatever 
might be forthcoming 
from such confusion. 
Neither of the political parties here had then, or ever has had, the 
remotest connection with the two great parties in the States. 

It was the common saying in San Juan during Governor Hunt’s 
administration that Dr. Barbosa was the real Governor of the 
island. The situation, so far as the Federals was concerned, was 
one calculated to produce great irritation. The negroes and the 
more ignorant elements were unquestionably on top. As was to be 
expected, the negroes were not backward in letting those who in 
Spanish times had been dominant know that a new order of 
things reigned. A state of affairs was produced which, in a modi- 
fied way, was analogous to that which existed in the Southern 
States during the reconstruction era. 

And all this was identified in the minds of those who suffered 
most in their pride from it with Americanism. It naturally 
morg and more intensified the feeling against the administration 
and everything American. And the farther Governor Hunt went 
along this path, which he had felt himself constrained to take, 
the deeper he got into the power of Dr. Barbosa and the Repub- 
lican leaders. His explanation was that, the Federals having 
drawn themselves aloof, refusing even to take part in elections, 
there was nothing for him to do but to rely upon the Republican 
party and to make his administration Republican. 

The Federals at last came out of their foolish sulks and re- 
solved to make a stand at the polls for the control of the island. 
With a fair election they had reason to hope for at least a credita- 
ble general showing, and, here and there, a sporadic victory or so. 

The election occurred in November, 1902, and probably, in the 
worst instances, in the worst political conditions in the South- 
ern States there never was an election that was such a prepos- 
terous farce. The Republican frauds were barefaced and out- 
rageous. The Federal vote was practically refused access to the 
polls; and members of the insular police, who were wholly con- 
trolled by the Republican administration, were the most active in 
perpetrating these flagrant violations of the right of franchise. 
All the judges at the polling-places were Republicans. Protests 
were utterly futile. Federal rights everywhere were ridden over 
roughshod. 

And if the American administration did not actually countenance 

(Continued on page 1611.) 
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American Naval Headquarters in the old Spanish Naval 
Building in San Juan 


The Plaza of San Juan, where the American Band plays 
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JAPANESE SOLDIERS GUARDING THE AMERICAN LEGATION 
AT TOKIO DURING THE RIOTS OVER THE PEACE TERMS 


The marked anti-American feeling in Japan during the riots following the Treaty of Portsmouth and the announcement of 
» the concessions made to Russia by the Japanese plenipotentiarics resulted in the detail of a guard of more than two hun- 
dred Japanese soldiers to protect the American Legation. The photograph shows them in the Legation compound 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James 


MacArthur 


rises on a comedy that is 


HERE is an im- 

aginative litera- 

ture which be- 

longs purely to 

the land of make- 
believe. It has its feet 
upon the earth, to be sure, 
but its head is in the 
clouds, and_ its heart 
hovers somewhere between. 
The footprints of its faney 
may elude detection in the 
imaginary kingdom °* of 
Griinewald in Prince Otto, 
or of Ruritania in The 
Prisoner of Zenda; or you 
may enhance the pleasure 
of the tale by tracing them 
in the old Bath of Mon- 
sicur Beaucaire. But the 
authors of their. being 
never chain their fancies 
to earth; they are like 
wanton boys who with feet 
planted firm on the ground 
play out the string of 
their kites until they ap- 
pear like figures in the 
clouds. There is a delight 
in the untrammelled free- 
dom of these romantic im- 
aginings which the human 
mind never tires of; even 
the child has an instinct 
for the picturesque license 
of the imagination when 
it prefers—as Stevenson 
put it—the twopence 
colored” to the “ penny 
plain” picture-books. And. 
Giod be thanked, there still 
may. be spied within most 
of us “a blazing bonfire 
of delight,” the cherished 
fondness for fantastic 
pleasure or poetic romance 
even-while the fierce strug. 
gle for bread or the in- 


full of dramatic surprises 
and diverting entertain- 
ment. The comedy goes 
merrily, mirthfully, yet 
with an undercurrent of 


flourish, upon which the 
curtain falls, as it rose, to 
the plaintive melody of 
“Home, sweet Home.” 


The theme of Caroline 
of Courtlandt Street is 
time-honored, and adorned 
by many a felicitous fancy, 
from Shakespeare down. 
But it must be claimed 
for Mr. Mills that the 
treatment is fresh, and 
wrought out with a gay 
and daring assumption of 


taneous rejuvenescence of 
a joyous art. Rose White- 
bush, the daughter of a 
love- match between the 
son of an: old Courtlandt 
Street aristocratic house 
and the celebrated actress 
Sally Lowe, is a vision of 
loveliness, a darling 
coquette, who dances 
through the topsyturvy 
scenes of her audacious 
escapade into the hearts 
of her alien relatives, as 
she dances into ours. 
Recollection ot other hero- 
ines of romance, strange 
to say, allies her with 
none as her peer in litera- 
ture, but there is a kin- 
dred resemblance in her 
witchery to the Maude 
Adams of “ Rosemary,” 
and later as Babbie. In- 
stinctively one feels that 
she is a creature of the 


satiable, fretful energy of 
ambition holds our eyes 
earthward like a god with 
a muck-rake. I am not de- , 
crying the novel of exact life and manners, the narrative of verac- 
itv, the picture of conditions and social environment; they are 
the substance of truth in fiction. But we need the enchanter; the 
touch of the wand that makes the prosaic wilderness of existence 
blossom as the rose; the voice that lures us with its singing 
far ‘beyond the irk and canker of earthen slavery into the glow 
and wonder of a new heaven of delight. So shall the poet always 
be with us, and romance never die. 


Of such are The Island of Enchantmeut, by Justus Miles For- 
man, The Line of Love, by James Branch Cabell, and Caroline 


of Courtlandt Street, by Weymer Jay Mills. The names of the © 


authors of the first and second books are familiar to readers of 
fiction, and their romances have already awakened interest while 
2ppearing.in. the pages of HARPER’s MAGAZINE. Both are illus- 
trated in color by Howard Pyle, arid are exquisitely embellished 


with marginal decorations, offering a strong attraction as choice . 


gift-books during the impending holiday season. Mr. Mills comes 
to us as a new writer in fiction, although he has already published 
two works of an historical character. Like the books just men- 
tioned, Mr. Mills’s story has been enhanced by an exquisiteiy 
picturesque setting, containing six full-page illustrations in tint 
by Anna Whelan Betts and marginal decorations by W. E. Mears. 
But its tempting appearance as a sumptuous gift-book at this sea- 
son is not its chief claim for comimendation. Caroline of Court- 
landt Street has the advantage, as well as the merit, of being a 
romance of a very high order. It is seldom that romance is con- 
ceived in such fineness and delicacy of fancy, veined with poetic 
feeling and blent with true realism; the realism that refines a 
golden glamotir from the dross of the past, and imparts a poignant, 
living touch to the faded figures of an old tapestry banging in the 
dusty chambers of history. Mr. Mills carries us back to the well- 
nigh forgotten days of 1824, when Lafayette made his second 
visit to this country, landing in New York amid the huzzas of a 
grateful multitude and the gay bunting and banners and music of 
patriotic welcome. But, like the strains of “ Home, sweet Home,” 
which had just begun to be heard, this historical event is but an 
echo, a vibration, stirring lightly the leaves of the story. For a 
time we are held in the spell of old Perth Amboy, with its ancient 
colonial mansions and wide-stretching meadows and gardens, 
and the charming idv] that begins there makes us almost re- 
sent taking the road for York town when the romantic ad- 
venture leads us thence. But the spice of romance is added 
to the idyllic charm, and when we reach New York the curtain 


James Branch Cabell, Author of “The Line of Love” 


theatre, which the associa- 
tion of the old Park ‘he- 
atre that used to stana op- 
posite City Hall Square, its habitués, and the flavor of 
the stage do much to strengthen. Nor must the comic figure 
of Jemima Diddle, Sally Lowe’s old-time dresser, and Rose’s com- 
panion, be overlooked for the grotesque effect she adds to the the- 
atrical setting of the story, albeit she is a wellspring of tenderest 
affection and devotion where Rose is concerned. The part she plays 
is scarcely secondary to Rose in the comedy of Courtlandt Street, 
in which Jeminy assumes the role of “Clarissa Wildairs,” while 
Rose is strategically passing as the “ Honorable Caroline Didear 
Whitebush ” (an English relative of the Courtlandt Street White- 
bushes), in the bosom of that haughty household. That Rose, how- 
ever, is very human and fallible when love, unawares, unlooked-for, 
takes a hand in the game and brings an unexpected triumph out 
of defeat, is very palpable. And the humorous Adoniram Heard. 
with his -resurrected coach, the Lady Franklin, which conveyed 
Rose and Jeminy te Courtlandt Street, is a rare touch of human 
nature. Back of the enchanting atmosphere of the romance there 
is. too, the verisimilitude of this bit of old New York which has 
probably never before been pictured with such actuality and feel- 
ing. It has all the effect of an old master placed in high relief, 
its blurred and unfeatured landscape illumined and projected 
afresh by the touch of a magic hand. Caroline of Courtlandt 
Street must be added to the list of romances which preserve for 
us a charmed life and are a source of pure and unalloyed delight. 


Mr. Norman Duncan, who will long be remembered by that very 
human book, Doctor Luke of the Labrador, has written a touching 
little story called The Mother, which has the obvious quality of 
pathos and humor_in it that is associated with Christmas stories. 
Mr. Dunean has told with elemental simplicity and strength the 
story of a woman’s struggle to climb to the heights of a pure and 
holy motherhood out of the mesh of circumstance that entangled 
her in the cheap, vulgar, purlieus of the museum and the music 
hall. through her noble love for her boy, in whom, as he grows up. 
all her better instincts and hopes are centred. The tragedy of her 
real and her seeming life in her efforts to cireumvent his learning 
what she is and how she lives in the outer world is alleviated 
by the ultimate reward of her son’s devotion when brought face 
to face with the terrible sacrifice of the mother. There is also 
humorous relief in the dime-museum companions of their humble 
life, and the genial way in which they contribute to. the game of 
make-believe. Mr. Duncan is as much at home in the streets of 
New York as he was in the wilds of Labrador, and he has touched 
the springs of a tragedy that is of universa] significance. 
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The Start of the Game, New York making the Kick-off 


The “ Pilgrims’” Ball—Linesman watching the Throw-in 


Coopland (Inside Left of the “ Pilgrims”) making a Shot for Goal, Donald (New York), Blocking 


THE RECENT “ASSOCIATION” FOOTBALL GAME AT THE 
POLO GROUNDS 


The football match between the English Association Football team, known as the “ Pilgrims,” and the All New York team, 
played at the Polo Grounds on October 21, wag the first game of “ association,” or “ socker,” football in which an English 
team ever participated in New York. The game was won by the “ Pilgrims,” who have been touring Mig country and Canada 
for several weeks, by a score of 7 goals to 1. The photographs are especially interesting as showing the open style of play 
characteristic of “ association” football, as opposed to the “ close” formation pleys in the American game 
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BYMORGAN ROBERTSON ///usrared by GEORGE GIBBS 


ITH the Argyll charging along under forced draught 

in pursuit of a battle- -ship nearly as heavy as herself, 

with every gun that would bear belching away at the 

quarry, with every man on board, from captain down 

to mess-boy, at station,and every nerve in every man 
worn to.a frazzle from the long-continued tension of watching and 
waiting for submarine attack—the latest and deadliest feature 
of this deadliest of all wars—it was certainly no time for old man 
Finnegan to drink; and there was something to be said for Mr. 
Thompson. He was gun-deck master-at-arms, one of the ship’s 
police; his duties were concerned with the manners and morals of 
the crew; and being a strict abstainer himself, he could not, in the 
nature of things, sympathize with Finnegan, nor with the unspoken, 
unwritten policy of the officers in winking at his weakness. It 
was night-time, and his sense of duty was keener; and so when 
Finnegan, who ought to have been asleep in the sick- -bay, appeared 
on the gun or main deck carrying a gallon demijohn and reeling 
perceptibly, his sense of duty took charge of him. With a yell-of 
pained amazement he started for the old man, who, with a yell 
nearly as loud, fled along the deck, toward the bow, which had been 
his original direction. “But the master-at-arms was gaining, and 
realizing this when he reached the forward hatch ladder, Finne- 
gan turned and doubled back along the main-deck, where were his 
friends the gun crews at stations. Aft he went now, with men 
laughing and shouting as he passed, some encouraging him, others 
jeering the irate petty officer, then up the after-hatch to the upper 
deck and to the superstructure door leading out past the big after- 
turret to the quarter-deck, where sailors were not supposed to be. 
But he was thoroughly frightened; he was pursued by his only 
critic and enemy, one who would not spare him—who delighted in 
confining him in the brig. He whined his fear as he fled, and 
went blindly in the darkness, with the pursuer close at his heels, 
until he reached the stern, which, stripped of its protecting rail, 
gave him free passage, and with the precious jug locked in his 
arms he went overboard. Mr. Thompson barely saved himself; 
then, with an agonized cry of “Help!” ringing in his ears, he 
shouted, “Man overboard!” and ran forward, where, on the cap- 
tain’s bridge, was the only life-buoy left on deck in the general dis 
mantlement of the ship for action. It was thrown before he 
arrived, but whether Finnegan got it or not no man could tell. 
The ship went on: for in time of war and in pursuit of an enemy 
she could not stop, even for poor old Finnegan. Mr. Thompson 
was an unhappy man; he did not love Finnegan, but he would 
not have killed him; and in the rumble of suppressed execration 
that marked his passage along the main-deck he detected menace 
to his own life should “he, in the heat of action, get too close to 
an open port clouded with smoke. So, while the Argyll chased the 
quarry into a bay too shallow for her own draught, he remained 
forward of all ports—near the windlass; but when the anchor was 
dropped at the entrance he put distance between himself and the 
hawse-pipes—big round holes slanting downward from the main- 
deck forward of the steam-windlass; big enough to admit the 
passage of his body should those angry-faced men choose to throw 
him on to the chain, which whizzed out with a rattle and roar that 
hardly drowned the sound of their curses. Things are done in 
time of war past the scope or understanding of grand juries, and 
Mr. Thompson knew the universal love for Finnegan. His report 
of the occurrence had been received in silence by the captain and 
officers on the bridge, and with not nearly the interest aroused 
by the report of the surgeon’s assistant that the demijohn, pilfered 
from the sick-bay stores, was full of whiskey. 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Clarkson, the executive officer, as he 
weariedly turned his back upon the wretched master-at-arms, “ if 
he is properly primed there is hope for him—that’s all.” 

But when, in the dim gray of the morning light, they saw the 
life-buoy floating past into the bay, they gave up hope—and Fin- 
negan; for what man of his age could swim six miles in a sea- 
way. even with the tide in his favor? 

For reasons connected with wireless telegraphy and the state of 
the admiral’s liver, the Argyll remained at anchor through the day, 
while lookouts watched as much for floating bodies as for battle- 
ships, and the ship’s people. as a whole, went moodily through the 
routine work with oceasional soft words for the lost Finnegan and 
many black looks and bitter words for the misguided master-at- 
arms who had killed him—their mascot. And Mr. Thompson’s 


misery and fear increased to such an extent that, when hammocks 
were piped for the night, he thought best to wait and sling his 
bed in a new place, one where revengeful men might not find him 
without searching; and in so doing chose a vacancy which, though 
he did not know it, was the one occupied by Finnegan w hen there 
to answer hammock call. Only his neighbors recognized the late 
comer, slinging his hammock in the dark, and these did not betray 
him, one merely responding to the situation to the extent of grunt- 
ing an opinion that “it’s flyin’ in the face o’ Providence. Finne- 
gan orter haunt ye. 

Neither a bad conscience nor a fear of being haunted will keep 
a healthy master-at-arms awake very long, but possibly Mr. Thomp- 
son took with him into the land of Nod the last suggestion. Cer- 
tain it is that hardly had seven bells of the first watch struck 
when he wakened suddenly with the feeling, rather than the con- 
sciousness, that some one or some thing was looking at him. It 
was at his head—or over his head as he lay—between the clews 
of his hammock and those of his neighbor. He turned slowly 
and looked upward, then sat bolt upright and looked over his 
shoulder. An anxious, frightened face, fringed with damp and 
draggled gray hair, ghastly pale in the dim light of the gun-deck, 
was peering at him. There was a gray stain of salt on the faded 
beard, the musty smell of wet seaweed in the air, a frond of 
which was tangled in the beard, while, to complete the grisly 
parallel, the presence held under one arm a demijohn, and emanated 
such a faint suggestion of a whiskey breath as Finnegan’s spirit 
might be supposed to radiate in the land beyond. 

Mr. Thompson stared, open-eyed and open-mouthed, while his 
hair tingled at the roots and rose on end, and the blood stopped 
cold in his veins. He strove to speak, but could not; his tongue 
was thick, stiff, and dry against the roof of his mouth. Nor, for 
the time, could he move, nor turn his gaze away from the staring, 
frightened face. But under the strain his senses reeled, the long, 
wide strata of sleeping men faded and grew dim, the stanchions, 
hoists, and other deck fittings became a blur to his vision, and 
merciful unconsciousness had almost come when the presence also 
grew dim and shadowy—and then was gone. The master-at-arms 
stared at vacancy, still dumb and inert, until the blurred picture 
in his eyes became defined and his tongue loosened from the roof 
of his mouth—a matter of two minutes or more; then the pent-up 
agony in his soul found expression in a hoarse, throaty screech 
that left him breathless and panting, but wakened every man 
sleeping on the gun-deck. Five hundred men lifted their heads, or 
sat up, and there was a chorus of growls, oaths, and admonitions 
to “shut up—whoever you are.” 

“ Finnegan — Finnegan’s ghost!” stuttered the master-at-arms. 
“I’m haunted! I saw him—beside me—right beside me!” His 
voice became a wail. “He'll haunt me till I die! He'll haunt me 
till I die!” 

“ Sarve ye right,” answered one. “ Ye shouldn’t ha’ killed him.” 

“ G’wan and die, then,” said another, “and be quick about it.” 

“ Dry up, over there, and let us sleep,” came another voice from 
over the hammocks, and calls of like tenor sounded fore and aft 
from the sleepy and irritated men. Mr. Thompson subsided and 
lay down, but not to sleep. 

The others were not troubled with bad consciences or bad dreams, 
and again the steady drone of snores filled the space between 
decks. Then there was a second awakening; a Lee-Metford rifle 
clattered down the forward hatch ladder, followed by the upper- 
deck sentry, heels over head. He picked himself up, secured his 
piece, and started up the ladder, but paused at the top, while he 
peered back and forth on the main-deck. 

“What the h—l’s the matter wi’ you?” called a man. 

“I saw Finnegan,” answered the marine, looking down. “TI saw 
him plain as day. He came up the hatch here. I was amidships 
and didn’t recognize him until I got here; then he turned and 
oe at me. Lord! what a face on him! I fell down the 

atch.” 

With nothing on his conscience, the man was less agitated than 
had been Mr. Thompson; yet his voice trembled as he spoke, and 
it was some moments before he ascended to his post. Then two- 
score of men began talking, and this wakened others who had not 
been awakened by the sentry, and these wakened more, until all 
hands of that great ship were discussing the visitation, and one 
delegation was interviewing Mr. Thompson, while another talked 
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with the sentry. These two were brought together by the officers, 
and they corroborated each other’s-description of Finnegan. 

“ And you say you smelled whiskey?” asked Mr. Clarkson of the 
master-at-arms. 

“Yes, sir. I could swear to it.” 

“ And you?” 

“T wasn’t near enough, sir,” answered the sentry. 

The executive officer and the surgeon, who was present, looked 
each other in the eyes. 

“Is it possible,” said the latter, “ that he is alive, and that, as 
before, he has disappeared for a purpose? What trouble threatens 
us at present?” 

Mr. Clarkson patted the air with both hands. “ Lord knows,” 
he answered. “ We lost him six miles out. How could he swim 
so far without the life-buoy? How could he get aboard without 
being seen? Four search-lights are going, and there’s a lookout 
or a sentry on every available spot.” 

“What danger menaces us?” 

“Nothing can hurt this ship but torpedoes, and we can see and 
sink a torpedo-boat before she can get at us.” 

“How about submarines?” 

Mr. Clarkson’s face darkened. “ There is news—only a rumor, 
I hope—of a new batch sent overland in sections.” 

“Is there no protection—no means of destroying them?” 

“None; the only plan is flight. They are slow, and must lie in 
wait for a moving ship, or creep up to one at anchor. But they 
cannot be seen; and by means of the periscope—a camera lucida, 
in fact—they can see, two fathoms down, all that shows above. 
They strike out of the dark, and cannot be destroyed. No pro- 
jectile can reach them. If we sight a periscope tube we must run, 
and thank God if we dodge the torpedo.” 

Dr. Bryce mused. “ No doubt it’s the end of Finnegan,” he said 
after a moment. “But as to ghosts—why—hallucinations are 
possible to two men at the same time—most certainly so if one 
receives. the suggestion from the other, as in this ease. And as to 
smelling whiskey, it is merely correlation of the senses. Mr. 
Thompson thought that he saw Finnegan, and so thought that he 
smelled him.” 

“Then you do not 
think it was a ghost?” 

“I am a man of 
science. I do not be- 
lieve in ghosts. But 
I want to talk further 
with Mr. Thompson.” 

Mr. Thompson had 
gone, and the surgeon 
started in search of 
him. Before he found 
him a bugle-call rang 
out, and the ship be- 
came alive with hur- 
rying men, dressing as 
they ran to stations. 
Fifty miles away the 


admiral’s liver had 
moved him to order 
the Argyll into his 


presence—to waste no 
time in heaving in 
chain, but to slip, and 
to hasten at _ full 
speed. As steam was 
up, this was soon ac- 
complished ; and about 
the time that Dr. 
Bryce joined Mr. 
Thompson, staring 
moodily over the sea 
through an open gun- 
deck deadlight, the 
chain rattled out the 
hawse- pipe, and the 
big battle-ship forged 
ahead. Mr. Thomp- 
son started 
at the surgeon’s ap- 
egg then resumed 
is vigil; and Dr. 
Bryce, to give him 
time to steady him- 
self, chose another 
deadlight and opened 
it 


It was slack wa- 
ter; the ship had not 
sagged away from the 
buoy which had been 
fastened to the chain 
before slipping, and 
in order to see and 
avoid this buoy a 
search - light above 
was playing upon it. 
The ‘brilliant  efful- 
gence illumined the 
sea for fifty feet 
around it, and the 
white paint on the 
long spar, upright 


“ He turned and looked at me. Lord! what a face on him!” 


from the weight of the buoy-rope, glistened like burnished silver. 
Like the high lights ef a painting, it attracted the eye, and perhaps 
no one aboard—not even the man manipulating the light—saw 
what appeared to the eyes of the two watchers at the deadlights: 
a ghastly face rising out of the sea at the edge of the circle of 
light —a face on which was a look of utter agoay and despair, 
one arm raised in supplication, the other encircling a demijohn. 
Then the light flashed away, and the darkness was blacker from 
the contrast, while out of this blackness came a despairing cry: 
“ Help! help!” 

“Oh, God!” gasped the master-at-arms, staggering back from the 
deadlight. “Did you see, doctor—Finnegan? Did you hear?” 

“What did you see?” asked the surgeon, a little unsteadily. 

“ Finnegan’s ghost, swimming, with the demijohn. I saw it.” 

“TI saw nothing,” said Dr. Bryce, firmly now. “ Neither did 
you. You are unstrung. ,It’s nothing but nerves. Go down to 
the bay and ask for some bromide.” 

Muttering to himself, Mr. Thompson moved slowly away toward 
the after-hatch, and Dr. Bryce again looked out of the deadlight. 
Then he sought the bridge, where he found Mr. Clarkson. 

“There are two ways,” he said, didactically, “ by which we in- 
fluence our fellow men in this vale of tears. One is by suggestion, 
the other by telepathy. Mr. Thompson imagined he saw Finne- 
gan’s ghost, and by suggestion made the sentry see it. He imagined 
it again, and by telepathy, in perfect silence, projected his mind 
state into mine, and made me see it.” 

“Thought you didn’t believe in ghosts,” answered the officer, 
looking ahead through night-glasses. 

“I don’t. I believe in telepathy. I have demonstrated to my 
own satisfaction to-night that hallucinations are contagious.” 

“ Just so,” grunted the executive, peering ahead ‘hrough the 
night-glasses. “It’s getting thick. Going to have fog.” 

Dr. Bryce looked askance at him and went down. 
are too materialistic; their very souls are foggy. 

For two hours that night the big battle-ship stormed on, and 
then came a change of the admiral’s heart—or liver; and the 
rasping wireless-telegraph instrument sounded his wishes, that the 
Argyll go back and 
blockade that bay into 
which she had driven 
the enemy. So, around 
she swept, and went 
back at the same rate 
of speed for two hours 
more, by which time 
the fog predicted by 
Mr. Clarkson had 
closed down thick and 
the lead indicated a 
shoaling bottom, 
which, with the evi- 
dence of the _ log, 
proved their close 
proximity to their late 
mooring. But it was 
almost hopeless to at- 
tempt picking up the 
buoy in that fog, so 
they got another an- 
chor ready and wait- 
ed, while the ship, 
with stopped engines, 
rounded to, head to 
tide, and men slung 


Some men 


from sponson ports 
sang out the depth 
alternately — star- 


board and port— in 
the long-drawn, melo- 
dious singsong of 
leadsmen. And 
tween two of these 
calls, faint as_ the 
voice of a distant pho- 
nograph, there came 
out of the thick gray 
silence, to port, a 
wailing ery: “ Help! 
help! Starboard your 
wheel!” 

It was the voice of 
the lost Finnegan; and 
Mr. Thompson, peer- 
ing out through a gun- 
port, staggered back 
with suppressed 
shriek. 

“May I[ suggest, 
captain,” said the 
pale but practical Mr. 
Clarkson, “that we 
starboard the wheel?” 

answered 
the captain, slowly. 
“We'll see what is 
over _ there. Kick 
ahead with the port 
engine, and stir up the 
lookouts.”” 

The lookouts in the 
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A ghastly face rising out of the sea at the edge of the circle of light 


fighting-tops above reported that while the shore-line was visible 
above the fog on a level with their eyes, nothing could be seen 
below this level. 


“ Man the forward eight and six inch turrets,” said the captain, * 


as the ship, under the impulse of rudder and screw, turned almost 
in her track. “ We don’t know what trick this may be. Our masts 
are visible through this fog.” ial 

A trick it seemed a few minutes later. The voice was heard no 
more; but as the great ship, with engines again silent, forged 
slowly ahead in the direction from which it had come, a slim tube 
arose upright in the water, barely discernible in the fog, direct- 
lv in the Argyll’s track, and not two lengths away. And hardly 
had the word “submarine” sprung to the lips of a hundred 
watchers than a round cylinder, encircled with deadlights, ap- 
peared to view at the foot of the tube, a hatch in its top flew 
open, and a man’s head and shoulders emerged from the opening. 
He was bearded and swarthy, and on his head was the cap of- the 
Russian naval uniform. 

The submarine was crossing the Argyll’s path diagonally, and 
the man in the conning-tower, looking ahead, did not her im- 
mediately. It was only when the forward eight and six inch 
guns beleched forth that he turned and saw the big steel monster 


bearing down upon him—a fortune in government property that 


might have been his prey had not that ghostly voice called the 
Argyll over to catch him unawares as he arose. It was his last 
voluntary action. Hardly had he turned to look than he went 
out of sight in a cloud of smoke and spray and a scattering of 
fragments as the blast from the forward battery entered the con- 
ning-tower. Then followed an uprising in the sea that com- 
pletely obliterated all that was visible, and gave way to a huge, 
inverted cone of red, that in turn gave way to smoke, black and 
yellow. This thinned and faded into the fog, the sea quieted be- 
neath, and the Argyll rode slowly over the spot where the sub- 
marine, shattered by shell-fire and the explosion of her own 
gasoline-tanks and torpedoes, was reeling to the bottom. 

“ Dead or alive,” said the first lieutenant, “ Finnegan is still 
helping us. Had we anchored, that fellow would have heard our 
chain going out and found us first.” 

“ Possibly,” answered the captain, dryly. 
to tide again.” 

The ship was barely moving, just able to answer the wheel; but 
before she lost all headway the beam from the search-light, hardly 
reaching a cable’s-length through the smudge, lengthened percepti- 
bly, and under its glare the sea unfolded. The fog was lifting, and 
the search-light played about, ahead and each side. Then it became 
fixed, stationary, pinning something in the path of the creeping 
ship—something strange to see in the broad light of day, but 
weird and uncanny in the night fog, with the brilliant effulgence 
illumining every detail. It was the inert figure of a man, waist- 
high in the water, patting it gently with one hand and holding in 
the other a demijohn that floated on the sea. Somebody cried out, 
spasmodically, and men crowded to the deck and to gun-ports, 


“Bring her head 


looking silently at the 
vision rising out of the 
deep—the figure and 
face of Finnegan. The 
captain and officers 
stared, pale-faced as 
any, and even Dr. 
Bryce, who had return- 
ed to the bridge, clicked 


his teeth nervously. 
Slowly the big vessel 
crept up, the search- 


light lowering as_ the 
spectre drew near; then 
there came a voice. 

“Well, what the hell 
ye tryin’ to do now— 
run me down?” 

“ Drop that anchor!” 
said the captain, ex- 


derous weight struck 
the water, drowning, 
with its splash and the 
rattling of the chain 
that it dragged out the 
hawse-pipe, the hubbub 
of exclamation that 
arose from the whole 
slip’s company. Then 
the ghost sank into the 
sea, but arose immedi- 
ately, followed by the 
long white anchor-buoy 
it had been riding, and, 
head out and holding 
the demijohn before it, 
slowly approached, 
while the ship, after a 
slight forward jerk at 
the anchor, sagged back 


with the tide. The 
ghost swam the 
chain, seized it, and 
tucked the demijohn 
under the left arm; 


then peering up at the 

row of faces, said, com- 
plainingly: “ Now, don’t ye pay out on that chain again while 
I'm in the hawse-pipe. Wait till 1 git out,” and began climb- 
ing. A committee of the whole—an undisciplined mob of yelling 
men—waited upon the ghost forward of the windlass on the main- 
deck, dragged it out of the hawse-pipe when it appeared, and stood 
it up before them. It was weak, almost speechless, but it raised 
the ‘demijohn skilfully on its elbow and took a swig. ‘ 

They led, Finnegan into the presence of the captain and officers, 
who looked him over and questioned him. 

“ How did you get on that buoy, Finnegan?” asked the latter. 

“Swum to it, sorr, when I went out the hawse-pipe wi’ the 
chain.” 

“You were in the hawse-pipe when we slipped? 
you were not killed. What were you doing there?” 

“Sleeping, sorr. I didn’t know where to go, except where I come 
from. I found him ”—Finnegan looked indignantly at his enemy— 
“sleeping in me hammock, and I guess—I guess I was full, sorr.” 

“ But where were you before that?” 

“In the hawse-pipe, sorr.” 

“ But how did you get there? Think. You fell overboard at sea. 
You missed the life-buoy thrown to you. How did you swim so far?” 

Finnegan knitted his brow. then grinned, and shook the demi- 
john. The tinkling of a smail quantity of liquid sounded. 

“T didn’t drink it all, sorr. I didn’t have time. I was drowndin’ ; 
but I found that the emptier it got the higher it floated. The jug 
saved me life, sorr.”’ 

“And you drifted in with the tide, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sorr; but I was full at the time, sorr. I wasn’t meself, 
an’ I didn’t sing out. I caught the chain and climbed into the 
hawse-pipe; and I stayed there, I guess.” 

“Go down, Finnegan,” said the captain. 
he need your attention?” 

“ Possibly, sir,” answered the surgeon, moving away after the 
departing Finnegan and glancing furtively at the first lieutenant. 
“But if you will pardon me, captain, I am slightly interested in 
the psychic aspect of the case. There has been a reason for. all 
Finnegan’s former adventures. What is the hidden purpose of. it?” 

“The purpose,” interposed the first lieutenant, with his bin- 
oculars levelled at the harbor mouth, showing faintly through the 
thinning fog as the search-light played upen it, “is to demonstrate 
the truth of the proposition that hallucinations are contagious. 
Mr. Thompson sees a ghost, or imagines he sees one, and by 
telepathy projects his mind state into that of a whole ship’s com- 
pany, and every man on board imagines he sees it too. Wonderful.” 

But Finnegan had a better answer. He turned back and said: 

“*Most forgot to tell ye, sorr. This bay here is full o’ sub- 
marines. I counted four in the awash condition goin’ past me “bout 
an hour back, an’ they’re enemies, for they didn’t harm that ship 
we chased in. She come out soon after.” 

“And if I’m not mistaken,” said Mr. Clarkson, his eyes still 
at the glasses, “I see a periscope tube.” 

“ Slip that chain,” called the captain. “ We’ll get away from here.”’ 


It’s a wonder 


“Doctor Bryce, will 
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General View of Thomas Jefferson Park, showing the Club-house and Baths and the new Recreation Pier 


The Athletic Games following the City’s formal acceptance of the Park and its Dedication to the uses of the Public 


HOW NEW YORK PROVIDES FOR ITS POOR-—THE LARGEST 
MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUND IN THE WORLD 


Thomas Jefferson Park, the largest recreation-ground of its kind. has just been opened by thie city of New York for the 
poor of the upper East Side. It occuptes the large area from I1/th to 114th streets, First Afenue to the East River. The 
cost of the land was $2,748,122 and of the construction work $266,212, exclusive of the athletic apparatus. There are two 
gymnasiums with baths, one for girls, the other for boys, and a running-track seven laps to thg mile. When the park was 
opened there were speeches by city officials and a gymnastic tournament by the children 
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fhe New Plays 


Shakespeare and the 
Modern Theatre 


By Ben Greet 


HE American theatregding public is, in my opinion, the 
finest in the world. Although the tendency of the ma- 
jority is towards frivolity and noise, I believe that it is 
unfailingly responsive to the best things in the art of 
the theatre, and that those who mistakenly assume that 
it is not capable of appreciating the highest class of drama are 
losing a valuable opportunity. Many instances in proof of this as- 
sertion will occur’to the mind of the observant student of the 
drama; but the most striking instance, to my mind, is the enthu- 
siasm with which adequate representations of the plays of Shake- 
speare have always been received, especially within recent years. 

Personally, I have Seen greatly encouraged, from the first, by 
the cordial and intelligent interest shown in my representations 
during the past three seasons- of some of the better-known Shake- 
spearian plays given in the “ Elizabethan” manner—an interest 
which is especially significant in view of the fact that the plays, 
as I have given them, do not depend upon the spectacular at- 
traction which is so large an element in the appeal of the con- 
ventional Shakespearian production of our time, with its de- 
pendence upon richness of scenic effect, and its consequent sacri- 
fice of the poetic and dramatic integrity of the text. 

I believe, and I have put my belief into practice, that insist- 
ence upon the scenic element in Shakespeare is superfluous, that 
it adds to the play only as an entertainment; and that the atten- 
tion which is given to it in our modern theatre necessitates in- 
numerable compromises. Not only is it impossible, with the fre- 
quent changes and intermissions involved, to give the text with a 
proper completeness, but the curtailment involved results almost 
always in the elimination of some of the finest passages in the 
plays—passages that are often essential to the consistency of the 
dramatic action. 

In my representations I lay all possible emphasis upon the im- 
portance of a faithful and effective rendering of the text. My 
motive is to present the plays as nearly as possible in the manner 
of Shakespeare’s time. I do not attempt to reproduce the char- 
acter and dimensions of the Elizabethan Theatre, for our informa- 
tion on the subject is meagre and untrustworthy. In fact, I rather 
desire to avoid the semblance of a Swan Theatre, a Fortune, or 
a Globe. I would rather imagine the play as being given in one 
of the college halls, or at Greenwich, Windsor, Whitehall, Hamp- 
ton Court, or, better still, Lincoln’s Inn or the Middle Temple. I 
have purposely designed my stage that I may represent the plays 


without the distractions and inconveniences of a sixteenth-century 
playhouse: after all, the play is the thing, and not the sur- 
roundings. We do know, of course, that the actors spoke their 
lines from a platform, as if they were at a public meeting, and 
against a background so unobtrusive and conventional as not to 
distract the attention of the audience from the work of the play- 
ers. In the illustration accompanying this article is shown a 
scene from “ Hamlet,” as given by my company in its entirety 
at the Leland Stanford University, and which represents my ideas 
as to the proper method of staging the plays, though I do not think 
anything is gained by representing an “ Elizabethan” audience 
seated at the play. 

I wish, above all things, to lay stress upon the educational 
aspect of such representations of Shakespeare as it is my desire to 
give, the benefit of which should accrue not only to young people, 
but to their elders as well. ‘This I hope to accomplish by bringing 
forward, as I have said, the poetic and dramatic, rather than the 
superficial, elements in the Shakespearian drama; throwing into 
relief the greatness of the plays as literature and as an expression 
of enlightened humanity. 

During my season in New York, which has just begun, I shall 
give twenty-four performances of the following plays: “ Henry 
V.,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
“ Macbeth,” and “Julius Cesar.” The plays have been selected 
mainly with the aim of assisting students, and after consultations 
with many leading educators; for this purpose I have been fortu- 
nate in receiving the official cooperation of the Board of Educa- 
tion. In addition to the regular performances at Mendelssohn 
Hall, the company will play before the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, ac near-by coileges, and, best of all, at some of 
the East Side settlements. 

It is encouraging, in view of my purpose, for me to be able to 
say that during the three years in which my company has been 
in America we have acted—or are going to act—at every leading 
university and college in the country, and there seems at present 
a desire that we should continue to do so. In future seasons, if 
my productions meet with encouragement, I hope to give some of 
the plays of the other great dramatists of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, as well as good translations of Greek, French, 
Spanish, and German classics—and I certainly would produce, at 
any time, a good modern play, if I can find one—especially if it 
emanated from the pen of an American. 


A Scene from “ Hamlet,” as given by Ben Greet’s players, showing the Stage set in the Elizabethan manner 
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MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT IN “HER GREAT MATCH” 


Mazine Elliott is appearing at the Criterion Theatre in a new play by Clyde Fitch entitled “Her Great Match.” She plays 
the part of “Jo Sheldon,” a charming American girl, whose scheming mother desires to marry her to the Crown Prince of 
Eastphalia in order that certain nefarious schemes of hers may be favored. The Prince is in love with “Jo,” and all prom- 
ises weli until the arrival of his mother with news that the King has forbidden the marriage. In the end the Prince de- 
cides that the “king business” is of secondary importance, and renounces his title in favor of marriage 
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Correspondence 


OVERSPEEDING 
Dustin, N. H., October 18, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn,—Equal laws for all. It is good in theory, and 1 believe it 
would prove good in practice, if fairly and dispassionately tried. 
The law dresses a convict in a garb which makes him easily distin- 
guishable from any moving thing in the world at a hundred and 
twenty-five yards, except a zebra. If he escapes in those clothes, 
he cannot get far. Could not this principle be extended to include 
his brother criminal the Overspeeder, thus making the pair fairly 
and righteously equal before the law? Every day. throughout 
America, the Overspeeder runs over somebody and “ escapes.” That 
is the way it reads. At present the ‘mobile numbers are so small 
that ordinary eyes cannot read them, upon a swiftly receding 
machine, at a distance of a hundred feet—a distance which the 
machine has covered before the speetator can adjust his focus. I 
think I would amend the law. I would enlarge the figures, and 
make them readable at a hundred yards. For overspeeding—first 
offence—I would enlarge the figures again, and make them read- 
able at three hundred yards—this in place of a fine, and as a 
warning to pedestrians to climb a tree. This enlargement to con- 
tinue two months, with privilege of resuming the smaller figures 
after the first thirty days upon payment of $500. For each sub- 
sequent offence, reenlargement for six months, with privilege of 
resuming the smaller figures upon payment of $1000 at the end 
of three. With auto numbers readable as far as one could tell a 
convict from a barber-pole none of these criminals could run over 
® person and “ eseape.” 

Two months ago a touring “mobile came within an_ indeter- 
minable fraction of killing a member of my family; and its number 
was out of sight-range before the sharpest eyes present could make 
it out. it was so small and the spectators so dazed by momentary 


fright. I have had two narrow escapes in New York, and so has 
everybody else. None of us has succeeded in capturing the auto 
number. 1 feel a sort of personal interest in this suggested re- 
form. I am, sir, M. T. 


THE LAST OF * PUBLIC TRUSTS” 


PorTLANpD, Ore., October 3. 1905. 
the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Having been deprived of my library until now, I tardily 
offer the following contribution to the “ public office public trust ” 
controversy: 

At Ashland, Kentucky, March, 1829, Henry Clay said, “ Gov- 
ernment is a trust, and the officers are trustees.” 

In the Senate, May 31, 1872, Charles Sumner said, “ The ap- 
pointing power is treatea as a public trust.” 

Upon opening the Massachusetts State Republican convention 
in 1881, William W. Crapo said, “ The public offices are a pub- 
lic trust.” 

In Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Setence, 1881, Dorman B. 
Eaton said, “* Public office is a public trust.” 

In his letter accepting the nomination for Mayor of Buffalo, 
1881. Grover Cleveland said, “ Public officials are the trustees 
of the people.” 

And, accepting tlhe nomination for Governor, 1882, he said, 
* Public officers are the servants and agents of the people.” 

At the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge, 1883, Abram S. Hewitt 
said: “ But what man is fit to hold office? Only he who regards 
political office as a public trust.” 

[In a campaign document, 1884, Lamont first became sponsor 
for the expression. 

Cleveland again used it in his inaugural address, 1885, saying, 
“ Your every voter, as surely as your Chief Magistrate .. . ex- 
ercises a public trust.” I am, sir, 

Water F. Geren. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


Newport, R. I., October 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn.—Inm your issue of July 29 there is an article entitled “ The 
Riddle of the Ages.” by Dr. Charles W. Littlefield. From the sub- 
title of his article—* the teachings of scientists like Huxley, Dar- 
win, Tyndall, and Haeckel will have to be modified to conform 
to the new theory of the origin of life,” ete.—as well as from 
statements in the article. Dr. Littlefield makes it appear that 
Haeckel believes that “-life can only come from antecedent life.” 
The author of the article says: - 

“ The teaching of Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, and Haeckel is the 
tormulated creed of the present-day biological faith. This creed 
may be epitomized as follows: 

“1. All forms of life come from one original cell. 2. The origin 
of this cell is unknown. 3. Life can only come from antecedent 
life. 4. Therefore spontaneous generation is impossible.” 

In justice to Ernest Haeckel I would like to say that his views 
are diametrically opposed to the above creed. He is a firm believer 
in abiogenesis, as will appear from a ‘cursory perusal of his last 
work—The Wonders of Life—translated by Joseph McCabe, and 
published by Harper & Brothers in 1905. On page 343 of the 
above edition of the work the reader will find this paragraph: 

“ My hypothesis was very strongly confirmed twenty years ago 
by the adhesion of the able botanist Carl Niigeli. In his in- 


structive work, A Mechanicul-physiological Theory of Evolution 
(1884), he supported ail the principal ideas as to the natural 
origin of life which I had advanced in 1866. He formulates the 
chief part of them in this admirable principle: ‘The origin of 
the organic from the inorganic is, in the first place, not a ques- 
tion of experience and experiment, but a fact deduced from the 
law of the constancy of matter and force. If all things in the 
material world are causally related, if all phenomena proceed on 
natural principles, organisms, which are formed of and decay into 
the same matter, must have been derived originaliy from inoi- 
ganic compounds.’ ” 

Then Haeckel goes on to say: * This excellent and clear declara- 
tion of a distinguished scientist and profound thinker might be 
taken to heart by the ‘exact’ scientists, who are always attacking 
the monistic theory of archigony (or abiogenesis) as an unproved 
hypothesis, or regard the whole problem as insoluble.” 

Haeckel comments on Pitliiger’s remarkable experiments with 
cyanic acid and other cyanogen compounds to show the striking 
analogies between these compounds and living matter—so striking 
that Pfliiger says of the analogy: “The similarity of the two 
substances is so great that I might describe cyanic acid as a 
semiliving molecule.” 

On page 348 of the first work referred to, Haeckel says 
“Now that we have described the various modern theories ot 
archigony that are worth considering, and recognized with Niigeli 
that the original development of the organic trom the inorganic 
is a fact, we may glance at the older theories which, under the 
name of ‘spontaneous generation,’ afforded matter for a good 
deal of controversy,” ete. 

I might quote many more passages, but similar ones can readily 
be found by the reader in the works of Haeckel to prove that the 
German philosopher is a firm believer (if not one of the origi- 
nators) in abiogenesis—the theory (“ fact,” Haeckel calls it) that 
life came originally by a natural chain of cause and effect from 
inorganic matter. I am, sir, 

HeRMAN F. KRAFFT. 


HYPNOTISM IN ATHLETICS 


CamBrince, Mass., October 15. 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In the sporting columns of a New York paper I noticed 
a leading editorial the other day devoted*to the subject of hyp- 
notism applied to athletism, and suggesting, with enthusiasm, the 
many happy results that might come of it. 

[ think it almost time that some of our American editors in 
the departments of athletics blew the froth off their philosophy, 
and tried to realize more happily the normal relations that should 
govern their manikins, as well as all others. For what could 
be more absurd, more slavish, more impertinent, than hypnotized 
athletes? If the prowess of a man is not individual to himself, 
of what possible interest 1s it? It would be like giving wreaths 
to some one who had been caught on an avalanche, as a memorial 
to his speed, to hurrah over a “treated” sprinter. I have a 
belief and a hope that long ago, in Spartan Greece, to be an athlete 
was to be “ fully and perfectly man.” Leonidas, in his defence of 
the pass of Thermopyle, fought as he did through love of coun- 
try, through personal valor, and inextinguishable heroism. His 
deathless fame is unquestioned; and yet he lost the battle. It may 
be that had hypnotic doctors persuaded him to win he would have 
won. But his name would not have outlasted the decay of hi- 
body, nor, we may well believe, would the old lion have wishc:! 
it to do so. 

The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
Old Homer, indeed, made it very plain how much the gods and 
goddesses of his times interested themselves in the combats a:ound 
Troy, and thrust in a successful shaft where the need was. In 
spite of all interference and all destiny, when a man “ does his 
damnedest,” as beloved Stevenson did, he is rewarded enough, good 
measure, pressed down and running over. The roar of the world. 
the ecstasy of newspaper head-lines, will perhaps leave his senses 
unpolluted. He must remain content. There may be other worlds 
to conquer, too, where a quieter strength will prove the stronger. 
Therefore let him husband himself, at least to the extent of per- 
mitting no idle hypnotism to dally with his inviolable manhood. 
To surrender oneself to the influence of another for therapeutic 
reasons is dangerous and weakening enough. To do so in order 
to gain an inch in a hundred-yard dash, and with that inch the 
world’s record, the world’s applause, the world’s love, is profana- 
tion. I am, sir, 

H. A. HAWTHORNE. 


POLICE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


| Sr. Louis, Mo., October 12. 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The statement of Secretary-of-War Taft that a change in 
the police force of the Philippines ought probably to be effected 
leads me to suggest that a police organization modelled after the 
Northwestern Mounted Police of Canada ought certainly to be ef- 
fective and conducive to good order in our island possessions. 

I confess a degree of ignorance of the scope of power given to 
the existing constabulary, but. judging from the results achieved 
by the Canadian Mounted Police in dealing with the Indians in 
Canada, it is but fair to presume that a similar body of men would 
be effective in maintaining order in the Philippines. 

I am, sir, H. CHoutTeau DYER. 
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Dust from Automobiles 


Tue dust produced on ordinary roads by 
high-speed automobiles is such a nuisance 
that in England methods of diminishing 
this evil are being considered seriously, and 
numerous experiments have been carried on 
with the hope of finding a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty. It can be done either 
by improving the highways or by suitable 
changes in the design of the motor-cars 
themselves, but both methods present many 
practical difficulties which act against their 
application. 

To construct a road where the dust will 
be reduced to a minimum means the employ- 
ment of various materials, such as tar or 
oil, that will bind together the finer parti- 
cles, and even then the force of the move- 
ment of the wheels of present-day machines 
is often sufficient to loosen the road surface, 
while the currents of air produced by the 
rapid motion of the machine itself are suffi- 
cient to set in active cireulation all the 
fine particles, thus forming a disagreeable 
cloud, 

As regards the construction of the car it- 
self, theoretically the best. design, and one 
practically impossible from the standpoint 
of construction, would be a parabolic cylin- 
der, as that would give minimum volume 
and velocity to the air which it would set 
in motion. The_lower part of the car should 
be as high as possible above the ground, 
and should present as smooth a surface as 
is feasible, in order to raise the minimum 


dust. Bearing in mind such theoretical con- 
siderations the British Automobile Club 


had prepared a special track at the Crystal 
Palace, where white mill-dust or flour was 
put on the course, and the amount of dust 
produced was photographed under various 
conditions of speed and cars. 

The practical conclusions reached were 
that if the cars had flat, smooth bottoms 
nearer to the ground at the back than at 
the front, comparatively little dust was pro- 
duced, and this result could also be obtained 
by placing a flat leather sheet under the 
chassis of the car. This seems to suggest 
that makers of machines will soon intro- 
duce some efficient form of dust-preventer, 
and as there is a marked difference in this 
respect among different cars it would be 
reasonable to expect that the dust-prevent- 
ing features will be exploited and will be 
demanded by intending purchasers. 


The Retort Courteous 


OnE afternoon at the Players’ Club a 
member engaged Henry Guy Carleton, the 
playwright, in conversation. Now it hap- 
pened that Carleton entertained a great 
dislike to the member mentioned, whom he 
regarded as being exceedingly “fresh.” So 
it was with delight that Carleton “ got 
back” at the member whenever the latter 
endeavored to be facetious at the expense 
of the author. 

On the occasion referred to the “ fresh” 
member observed to Carleton: “I saw you 
this morning lugging your poodle through 
Madison Square. Do it for exercise? Seems 
- me that I'd rather let some one else do 
that.” 

“N-no d-doubt,” stammered Carleton. 
“When any one sees m-me carrying m-my 
dog they say, ‘ There g-g-goes Henry G-Guy 
C-Carleton with his d-dog. But if they 
should see y-you they’d ask, ‘W-W-Who’s 
that im-infernal i-idiot c¢-e-carrying a 


poodle?’ ” 


Railway Signals by Wireless 


It is not generally known that recently 
there have been made on the German mil- 
itary railway between Berlin and Zossen 
some experiments which demonstrate the ap- 
plicability of wireless telegraphy to the op- 
eration of railways, and its undoubted 
usefulness as a means of preventing dis- 
asters. It was on this line that the famous 
high-speed experiments with electric loco- 
motives and trains were carried on some 
few years ago, and operated as it is by the 
government, it afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the test of the wireless system. 
These tests have been so successful that it 
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is understood that in the near future wire- 
less signals will be introduced generally 
throughout all the state railways of Ger- 
many. 

In the recent experiments each telegraph 
station was equipped with wireless trans- 
mitting and receiving apparatus, while a 
similar installation was provided for each 
train. Use was made in some cases of the 
ordinary wires alongside of the track, and it 
was demonstrated conclusively that the dif- 
ferent stations could readily communicate 
with trains running at full speed, and in 
ease of danger give an appropriate warning. 
These investigators were particularly im- 
pressed with the availability of the new 
method for use on single-track lines, where, 
in many cases, it is very difficult to com- 
municate with or signal trains between sta- 
tions. It was found that the expense of 
installation would not be greater than keep- 
ing a first-class signal system in order, in- 
cluding repairs and renewals, or the intro- 
duction of other forms of modern safety 
devices. 


A Football Dilemma 


Tue village football eleven was about to 
begin in the great match of the season with 
a rival team. Just before the game was 
timed to begin, the captain of the home team 
appeared with a worried look and deject- 
edly counted the spectators. They consisted 
of two farmer boys, a militiaman, and the 
local chimney-sweep. He counted them over 
twice, but failed to make any more of them. 
As both teams took the field the home cap- 
tain exclaimed: 

“There won't be no match to-day. 
scratch.” 

“ Wot are you talkin’ about?” said the op- 
position captain. “You can’t scratch 
now!” 

“We've got ter,” replied the home cap- 
tain, dolefully: “we aint took enough 
gate-money to git the ball out o’ pawn.” 
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Apvics to Wrvstow's Syrve 
should always be used for children teethinz. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allavs ail pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea.—|(Aav.) 


FRESH MILK 
is always obtainable. Borpen’s Eacte Branp Conpensep 
Mix is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the finest 
grade af granulated sugar. For sale at your grocers. Avoid 
unknown brands.—|Adv.] 


— 


A RESIDENCE TELEPHONE FOR 87 CENTS A WEEK. 

Repwucep rates have brought telephone service within the reach 
one. New York Company, 15 Dey Street. 
v.] 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


In many cases of Asthma P1so’s Cure ror ConsuMPTION gives 
relief that is almost equal to a cure.—{Adv.] 


FUNNY 


People Will Drink Coffee When It “ Does 
Such Things.”’ 


— 


“‘T began to use Postum because the old kind of 
coffee had so poisoned my whole system that I was 
on the point of breaking down, and the doctor 
warned me that I must quit it. 

“My chief ailment was hervousness and heart 
trouble. 

“Any unexpected noise would cause me the 
most painful palpitation, make me faint and weak. 

“T had heard of Postum, and began to drink it 
when I left off the old coffee. It began to help me 
just as soon as the old effects of the other kind of 
coffee passed away. It did not stimulate me for a 
while, and then leave me weak and nervous, as 
coffee used to do. Instead of that, it built up my 
strength and supplied a constant vigor to my 
system which I can always rely on. It enables 
me to do the biggest kind of a day’s work without 
getting tired. All the heart trouble, etc., has 


away. 

“I give it freely to all my children, from the 
pe ay to the oldest, and it keeps them all 

ealthy and hearty.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reaso 


n. 
Read the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 
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LOOK NAWE IN STRAP 


Cambridge j 
| 


Illustration 

shows the 

Cambridce Medi 

um Round Toe in 
Patent leather Lace 
Boot, Light-W eizht sole. 


Conservative gentlemen find it difh- 
cult to select suitable shoes among 
the extreme styles so prevalent to- 
day. The Cambridge has been es- 
pecially designed for this class of men. 
Appropriate for any purpose or re- 


quirement. The neatness and refine- 
ment of the Cambridge are unex- 


celled. 


Style Book shows “a fit for every 
oot.”” Send for it. 
Must styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Winter Vacation Trips to 


JAMAICA 


The Gem of the Weat Indle« 
REGULAR WEHEALY SAILINGS 
by the of the 


ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
LOWEST FIRST-CLASS 
Te $20.00, including 
berth and meals. 
23.DAYS (RUISE, visiting ports in 
damatean, Colombia and Costa Rien. 
$125.00, including berth and meals 
For further particulars apply 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Offices : 35-37 Uroadway, New York, 
Chicago, 159 Randolph St. 

ston, 70 Mate st. 
Philadelphia, 1229 Walnut St. 
San Franc 
401 Callforaia St. 


Lenis, 
Olive St. 


What would 


“ My salary is $2,500 per year. 
become of my family should I die suddenly ? 
Free Booklet. No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelpliia. 


» PISO'S CURE FOR 
r CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. lastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


EL 
SHOF. 
The 
| | 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
(Summer now 
| 
= 


DY WALTER CAMP 


Iil.—_The Comparative Strength of the Big Teams 


LREADY the shocks and surprises of the season have begun. 
Harvard, Princeton, and Pennsylvania scored on by 
small teams (the last only barely winning out from 
Brown), West Point decisively defeated by the Virginia 
Polytechnic’s 16 to 6, Columbia and Wesleyan in a tie, 

and Dartmouth beaten by Colgate 16 to 10—surely that is enough 
of a start to make October notable in football annals. Then Har- 
vard barely succeeded in defeating West Point by a single score, 
and Penn State gained more ground than Yale in the first 
half of their contest, while Yale had all her team could do finally 
to win out 12 to 0. 

The mid-season point of the football campaign has been reached. 
Preliminary work, the sifting out of material, getting men proper- 
ly placed, and the development of kickers have occupied the atten- 
tion of the coaches and players for a-month, and each organization 
has reached a point where the captain and coach knows just 
about where he stands, barring accidents, in the way of material 
to fill the various places, and what must be done with that mate- 
rial. 
Lucky is the coach who finds his material sufficient by Novem- 
ber 1 to count on a couple of good men for each place. Still 
luckier, perhaps, is he who has, in addition to this, one or two 
stars on his cripple list who are coming back to actual play fit 
and well the end of the first week in November. A good deal 
too much has been made of this point of injury, and just a word 
of caution should be given the reader who is not familiar with 
conditions. 

Ninety-nine one-hundredths of the men reported injured as the 
season progresses, if they are good players, will be found on the 
team again in its important matches. Hence it can easily be in- 
ferred that the injury is not serious. The trainers and coaches 
take especially good care of the men, and slight bruises, sprains, 
or anything of that kind are treated immediately, and where it 
would benefit the player he is laid off, whereas the injury in no 
way affects him save as to his usefulness as a player. 

But, to return to the teams. Those which excite the greatest 
amount of interest at present are Harvard, Princeton, Pennsy]- 
vania, and Yale, because all these have their important matches 
early. Later in the season attention will be turned to Cornell on 
account of her Thanksgiving-day game with Pennsylvania, and 
the Army and Navy on account of their game the Saturday after 
Thanksgiving, which this vear is to be played at Princeton in- 
stead of Philadelphia. 

Outside of these teams especial interest centres on Columbia on 
account of her occasional rising to unexpected power in football 
contests; the Indians, because from time to time they have been 
wont to spring surprises; Brown of Providence, because their team 
this year is looked upon as, very promising, and likely to make 
trouble for Yale, as well as for Dartmouth; and Amherst, because 
for the last few years the standard of football there has been 
extremely high, and they are quite competent to cope with the 
big fellows; finally. upon the Virginia Polytechnic’s, who de- 
feated West Point 16 to 6, and who will have an opportunity to 
try the same tactics upon West Point’s rivals, the Navy, later in 
the month. 

Harvard has been coming slowly, but, is proving very consistent 
in being better each succeeding Saturday. Princeton, Brown, Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell, and West Point, although scored upon, are far 
trom weak. Yale and the Indians have come along without that 
accident of a score up to October 27, but there are several teams 
that expect to do it vet. 

Harvard's early November game of the greatest importance is 


that with Pennsylvania, by whom they were defeated last season. 
Harvard is unquestionably very much stronger than last year. 
Another point in their favor is that they know far better where 
they stand than they did last season at this time. Then their con- 
fidence was quite high at Cambridge, and there was little fear of 
a defeat at the hands of Pennsylvania. But there came the unex- 
pected. Pennsylvania ™proved far stronger than had been antici- 
pated, and in spite of Harvard making a very strong fight in the 
second half, three times carrying the ball up almost to Pennsy!- 
vania’s goal-line, they were defeated. The Pennsylvania team hard- 
ly realized until the game was half over their own power and how 
strong they really were. They went in with a desperation in the 
first half that was worthy of success, and secured it. It is really 
easier for a team to meet opponents as Pennsylvania did last year 
than to face what they are going to meet this season, where much 
more is expected of them. Pennsylvania has suffered losses in 
various ways, through faculty restrictions, illness, and injury, so 
that the squad which was so complete and powerful at the be- 
ginning of the season has dwindled quite evidently, but that squad 
was so large that it could stand some decimating, and the team as 
it now stands, with two exceptions, is as strong as last year’s, 
while some of the team are better on account of their increased 
experience. A new coaching system has been in force at Pennsyl- 
vania this year. Instead of a head coach a committee has had 
matters in charge. It is too early yet to pass judgment. on the 
method, but it will be brought against a wholly dissimilar one at 
Cambridge this year, for up there Reid is absolutely and unde- 
niably head, and all the powers are vested in an individual. The 
game was a hard one last year, and was an exception to the other 
large contests in that it was an essentially rough one, one man 
from each side being disqualified for striking, but these two men 
were permitted, with the consent of the two captains, to continue 
in the game. There have been many comments since regarding the 
roughness exhibited in this game, and that particular contest, hav- 
ing been plaved at Cambridge, has been held up by Harvard writers 
in criticism of the sport itself. The feeling is not of the best be- 
tween the two organizations, and the officials should see that 
strict rulings prevail. It is none too easy in any sport of personal 
contact to check roughness if once allowed not only to begin, but 
to cgntinue for a few minutes. That is the consensus of opinion 
wherever the game of football is played, either in England, Can- 
ada, or the United States. Rules may be made, and players may 
go in with the intention of playing strictly according to the rules, 
vet an early carelessness of officials is at once felt by the teams, 
and before it is realized the game has degenerated. 

Pennsylvania, up to this writing, has done more scoring than 
Harvard, but the latter has been rather stronger on the defence. 
In punting, Pennsylvania, having lost her captain and best kicker 
through ineligibility, will be brought to a par with Harvard as 
far as distance is concerned in punting. Neither of the kickers 
will have the long experience which Reynolds had last year. 

At quarter, although Starr of Harvard has done splendid work 
in driving his team, he is not as remarkable a runner as Steven- 
son, and far less experienced. Both lines will be heavy and the 
back field good. 

The game will be played at Philadelphia, and there may be some 
sentimental advantage on home grounds, but not a great deal. 

Of the teams that meet later on, Princeton’s stock has been going 
up with considerable rapidity. Her work in the first half of the 
Lafayette game was s90 highly creditable that it could not hel 
convincing many that the Princeton team of 1905 has possibili- 
ties equal to those of her best teams. 
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Yale, whose team had been coming very 
fast, received a setback in the Penn State 
game which went far to verify the- pre- 
dictions of many that the Yale line is not 
as powerful on the defence as those of 
former years. There is plenty of spirit in 
the team, but spirit must be backed up by 
weight and strength if it is to cope with 
heavy, powerful rush-lines. Yale responded 
well to the driving, and in the second half 
showed good football sense, and the work 
improved considerably over that exhibited in 
the first half. 

On the same day West Point redeemed 
some of the reputation that she had suffered 
at the hands of the Virginia Polytechnic’s 
by holding Harvard to a single score, and 
that, too, one secured through the medium of 
a muffed kick. 

Cornell has a far stronger line than for 
many years, and if Warner can get some- 
what more speed into his back field he can, 
by dropping back Thompson occasionally 
from guard position to do the heavy work, 
make his attacking machine a good one. 

Brown played a strong game against 
Pennsylvania, losing the match by but two 
points, and is pretty certain to give a good 
account of herself later in the year. 

Dartmouth seems to have struck a better 
pace, and was far too strong for Williams. 

Syracuse and Colgate gave a most inter- 
esting exhibition, and both played fast foot- 
ball. These two universities are going to be- 
come factors in the sport, and although 
Syracuse won out, it was as big a job as 
they could very well tackle. 

Considerable interest has attached to the 
fact that the Canadians in Ontario are play- 
ing under a rule which makes it necessary 
for a team to gain ten yards in three trials, 
as against the American method of five 
yards in three trials. In order to see how 
this rule was working, the writer visited 
Hamilton and watched the contest between 
Hamilton and Toronto. Many of their rules 
are identical with ours. They snap the ball 
from a scrimmage with the hand exactly 
as we do, and the quarter-back plays an 
identical game with that of our quarter, 
save that he may not run with the ball past 
the line of scrimmage, even though he go five 
yards out from the centre. In other words, 
their rule, in this respect, is identical with 
that of the American game of two years ago. 
They play one more man on a side than we 
do, but practically all the rest of their rulés 
are similar to ours, with two exceptions, the 
one already noted about ten-yards gain and 
cne forbidding off-side interference. The 
runner, therefore, has to make his own way 
without the help of interference, although 
they do use a tandem play, where two or 
three men get behind the runner in line and 
drive him through the line. Their game is 
of necessity far less organized than ours, 
but the men do a great deal of passing, not 
only passing from one to another when close 
at hand or about to be tackled, but also long 
passes out to the end. 

Out in the Middle West the season is 
also growing intense in interest. Never be- 
fore has there been such a keenness as to 
the oulcome. At this writing, Chicago has 
met Wisconsin in a most heart - breaking 
struggle wherein, as upon a former occasion, 
the drop-kicking of that star, Eckersall, was 
the turning-point in the game. Neither side 
crossed the goal-line of the other, but this 
young man finally turned the tables in favor 
of Chieago by a drop-kick goal. Michigan 
is not rolling up her former large scores, 
but that is due to two reasons—one that 
the general quality of the play of the oppo- 
nents has improved decidedly over the form 
of the past, and, second, that the Michigan 
team is extremely heavy and powerful, but 
that very weight means that it will take 
them somewhat longer than usual to mould 
themselves into that machinelike precision 
of execution essential to rapid scoring. That 
with their power they can wear down almost 
any opponents they are likely to meet seems 
already indicated by their work in the sec- 
ond half. Minnesota also seems to be capa- 
ble of keeping up her fast work of the last 
two seasons, although it had been predicted 
that there would be some falling away there 
from that form which enabled them upon 
the occasion of meeting Michigan to do what 
none of the other Western teams had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing—namely, to hold 
Michigan to a tie. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Butlers in the best families, 
chefs in leading hotels and 
cafes and all first-class cooks 
can tell you that Soups, Fish, 
Hot and Cold Meats, Gravies, 
Game, Salads, etc., are given 
a rare and appetizing relish if 
seasoned with 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Refuse imitations. ie 


| 
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John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 


| 
L nfancy and Childhood FRANCES FiuaR WOOD 


A valuable book that should be in every home. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


NO SHADOW OF DOUBT 
EVER EXISTS IN THE 
MIND OF THE MAN 
WHO USES A— 


e Safety 
Gillette 
So Easy, So Comfortable, So Different, and So Satisfactory 


is the unanimous opinion of hundreds of thousands who shave the Gillette way. Don’t be 
persuaded to try some Other razor, for no razor made, irrespective of price, will give the same 


comfort and satisfaction as the Gillette. 


$5.00 Complete—An Ideal Holiday Gift 


The Razor is triple silver-plated ; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, and keen double- 
edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret process and require no 
honing or stropping. New blades $1.00 per dozen. 


Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightfal Shaves 


You therefore have, by using a Gillette Safety Razor, 400 shaves without 
stropping, at less than 1 cent a shave. 


OVER 200,000 NOW IN USE 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no substitute. He 
can procure it for you. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
4374 TIMES BUILDING : 42d Street and Broadway : NEW YORK 
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, Uncle Sam. “My! That little feller is havin’ a hard time 
ridin’ that horse I give him!’—Tacoma Sunday Ledger. 
Uncle Sam. “ You see, I keep my chickens out of your yard.” 
Madam Porto Rico. * Yes, and I don’t get any eggs.” 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


| 


=< 
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Post. 


Johnny Bull (sotto voce). “If Czar Nick and Emperor Bill could 
only see me now!’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“Vat iss?”’—Detroit News. 


CARTOONS OF THE WEEK 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Model K 


The Fully-Finished Car. | 


ANY Cars reach the Purchaser about 99 per 
cent complete. 
And the missing one per cent may cause the 
disabling of the remaining 99 per cent for most 
of the season. 

Because “finish” on a Motor Car does nof mean 
merely appearance. 

For instance, the “finish” of a cylinder, a piston, or 
a transmission gear, may mean insu/ficient smoothing 
of their friction surfaces. 

This may seem, at first sight. trifling enough in 
itself. But a Car sent out in a hurry may bave (we'll 
say), the interior wall of one of its four cylinders poorly 
finished—insufficient/y smoothed. 

What is the result? 

When the motor runs at high speed, on a bit of 
road-racing, perhaps, that rough-surfaced cylinder will 
heat up quicker than the others. 

Then the piston may stick in it, through expansion 
of the metal, and the Crank-shaft thus become twisted, 
or the Connecting Rod broken. Then you're due fora 
tow home and a considerable bill at the Repair Shop. 

All because the Makers neglected to suffictenily 
—_ that one cylinder or piston, or even a part of 
either. 


A Car which is perfectly correct in design, material 
and workmanship may thus be disad/ed by a trifling 
neglect of the Maker in final finish. 

Or, the use of a piece of steel with a hidden //aw in 
its center may cause serious accident and a heavy 
repair bill. 

Most Car Builders are open to the charge of :nsuf- 
fictent finish. 

But we are not going to be forced by any trade con- 
dition to put a single Car on the market prematurely. 

And no type of Winton Car shall be made in quan- 
tity, for sale, till the first trial Cars of that type shall 
have had thousands of miles of road fest. 

Nor shall any metal for Frames, Axles, Crank- 
shafts, Connecting-rods, etc., be accepted from the Steel 
Mills till we have éested it fully for strength and soundne 
on our new Riehle Testing Machine. . 


And, because of all this, the new Model K Winton 
goes on the market a model of Ac/radriity, after a series 
of road tests and inspections, that guard against any 
latent defect in material, workmanship, or finish. 

This extreme care and refinement of finish, takes time 
and costs us money, of course. 

But every Winton Model K that leaves our factory 
will be as nearly perfect, when it leaves, as human pre- 
caution can make it. 

That will practically eliminate repair dlls for Win- 
ton Owners. 

And repair bills thus saved will soon amount to 
more than the difference between the first cost to you 
of a cheap Car and a repairless Winton Model K. 


The Winton Model K— 

—Verticle 4-cylinder motor, instantly accessible. 

— Thirty Horse-power or better. 

—Self-starting from the driver’s seat, without 


“cranking. 

—Winton flexible Pneumatic Speed-Control, which 
gives you 4 miles an hour to 0 miles, on the high-speed 
clutch, by the mere pressure of your foot, without 
touching a lever. 

—Winton Twin-springs that adjust automatically to 
light loads or heayy loads, on rough or smooth roads. 

—-Big 34-inch by ¢inch tires on toughest 12-spoke 
Artillery wheels. 

—Front Axles of Manganese Bronze cast in one 
seamless piece, wrthout welding, with ball-thrust collars 
on Steering knuckles. 

—Rear axle of the ‘floating type.”’ having tensile 
strength of 100,000 to 110,000 Ibs. to square inch. 

This Axle, Differential Gear, and Differential Bear- 
ings can be removed without the use of Jack or Pit, the 
Car remaining supported on the wheels by a hollow 
drawn steel tube surrounding axle. 


—Roller bearings, and alignment of bevel gears, 
readily adjustable. 


—New Automatic Compensating Carburetor. 
—Infallible Ignition System. 


—Luxurious Tonneau, splendidly upholstered with 
finest springs, and with novel comfort features. 


—Price, $2,500, and only one type made this season. 
Compare it with the best $3,500 Car on the market. 
Want a copy of our Auto Book? Write for it to— 


The 


Motor Carriage Co.., 
Dept. N. 


Cleveland, O. 


Our Record in Porto Rico 
(Continued from page 1596.) 


these outrages, it was at least cognizant of 
them, and made no attempt to check them. 
We had come to Porto Rico to give the peo- 
ple here instruction and object-lessons in the 
advantages of self-government, and we had 
iven them, and had the credit of stand- 
ing sponsor for, an exhibition of lawless 
violation of the very foundation principles 
on which popular government rests that 
would have disgraced darkest Russia. 

When the present Governor Winthrop 
came into office, in 1904, there was another 
election pending. The Republicans were 
still in power, and, at the expense of the 
same dictation from Dr. Barbosa and the 
other Republican leaders to which Governor 
Hunt had so completely surrendered himself, 
Governor Winthrop might have had Repub- 
lican support. He preferred emancipation 
from this control at whatever cost. He was 
resolved, above all things, that frauds such 
as had disgraced the last election, and the 
American name with it, should not be re- 
peated. They were not repeated. The 
election of 1904 was a fair election. The 
Republicans were defeated. Unionista vic- 
— were won pretty nearly all along the 
ine. 

The Republicans now feel that they have 
been greatly wronged by Governor Winthrop. 
They say—and it is true—that they, more 
than all other elements combined, have stood 
for the upholding of American hands in the 
administration of the island and for the 
spread among the Porto-Rican people of 
American ideas. They say further—and 
that likewise is true—that the Unionista 
party has always stood and still stands for 
bitter hostility to American administration 
and American ideas. Yet, they charge, it is 
Unionista leaders whom the present admin- 
istration consults and Unionistas who re- 
ceive the appointments to office. 

The attitude of the administration, ap- 
parently, is one of entire aloofness from all 
the contentions of the insular political par- 


ties. It assumes that the people of Porto | 


Rico know which party they prefer, and it 
takes care that they have a full, free, fair 
opportunity to express that preference at 
the polls. There its participation in local 
partisan struggles ends. The last expres- 
sion at the polls was pronouncedly in favor 
of the Unionista party, and the administra- 
tion feels constrained, seemingly, to recog- 
nize, so far as is consistent with public wel- 
fare, the predominant political preferences of 
the people of the island as they thus stand 
recorded by the result at the polls. 

And the result of all this is that the Re- 
publican party has gone over to the opposi- 
tion—has joined the forces of anti-Amer- 
icanism. It is adroitly manceuvring for the 
control, for partisan advantage, of the strong 
anti-American sentiment now prevalent. 

That Governor Winthrop has before him 
the prospect of a fairly troublesome winter 
of it, between the efforts of the two parties, 
both antagonistic, seems to be among the few 
things of this world that are reasonably 
certain. 


Refinements of Modern 
Measurement 


As a large part of experimental science 
involves measurement, it is interesting to 
note the constant progress that is being 
made in the refinements of apparatus and 
methods for this purpose. In measuring 
linear distances we can start with the eye, 
which, unaided, is unable to perceive dis- 
tances much less than 1-10th of a millimetre 
(1-254 inch), and then when the. micro- 
scope is employed this distance can be re- 
duced to as little as 1-5000th millimetre 
(1-12,700 inch). With the engineering 
gauges distances as small as 1-8000 milli- 
metre can be detected, and by optical 
methods involving the interference of light 
waves 1-100,000th millimetre (1-2540,000 
inch) can be measured, while with an opti- 
cal lever where a beam of light is reflected 
by a pivoted mirror this limit can be ex- 
tended fourfold. 

Recently there has been devised an electric 
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micrometre, with which linear distanees of 
less than 1-2,000,000 millimetre (1-50,800,- 
000 inch) can be measured. This apparatus 
consists of a combination of levers and 
screws in connection with a telephone cir- 
cuit, the whole apparatus being carefully 
protected from external temperature effects. 
This micrometre can be used for determin- 
ing the expansion of bodies with an in- 
crease of temperature, and“has been em- 
ployed in an interesting investigation of the 
extent of vibration of a telephone dia- 
phragm, where it was desired to ascertain 
just what movement of the latter produced 
the minimum audible sound. 


Mourning 


THE proprietor of a department store in 
Baltimore says that he chanced not long 
ago to overhear the conversation of a col- 
ored woman, with her daughter, who was 
explaining to a salesgirl her needs in the 
matter of millinery. 

“I’m in mourning,” said the mother, “so 
I think I'll take this black hat; but my 
daughter here, a widder, is in light dis- 
tress, so you may let her try on that gray 
thing with the lavender-colored feathers.” 


A Den of Daniels 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate tells a story of 
W. S. Gilbert, the dramatist and wit. 

Mr. Gilbert was lunching at a country 
club when he found himself surrounded by 
six or seven clergymen who had been on a 
motor tour of the country thereabout. 
Pretty soon the author of the “ Mikado” 
was drawn into conversation. When his 
identity was known, one of the clergymen 
asked Mr. Gilbert how he felt “in such 
grave and reverend company.” — 

“Like a lion in a den of Daniels,” was 


the reply. 
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Against Militarism in Japan 
(Continued from page 1592.) 


military power. In our particular case we 
have been a long time attaining this end: 
our military preparation—the fostering of 
the Samurai tradition—dates back seven 
hundred years; it is the ideal of centuries, 
which is seeing its flower days in this august 
reign of Meiji. 

To-day our land has crushed Russia, set- 
tled the regrets of ten years’ outstanding, 
and the glory of our victory is shining 
throughout the world. And in this hour of 
intoxication, when we hold the cup crowned 
high with the heady wine of victory, it be- 
comes us to learn in all soberness of the 
gilded paths along which other nations have 
trodden or are treading into decay. We now 
stand in the arena of the civilized world, 
and that we may uphold the fortune of our 
nation it will never do for us to be seeking 
the secret of the greatness of a state in the 
old and decadent institutions of the feudal 
Nippon, instead of reading it in the power 
of enlightenment. 

When the victorious army finds its gen- 
erals surrendering to the ease and luxury 
of life, when a victorious nation finds its 
people dreaming the spring dreams of con- 
tent, the end of that state is nigh at hand. 
It is high time for our men, both in the mil- 


The ‘‘ right tackle "—the man of dash and daring—with nerves of iron and muscles of steel—who 


saves the game when all is lost—is made with food and training. itary and civil services, to take thought how 
He is right with Nature. to face this supreme moment in our national 
; He needs a clear brain in a strong and supple body. life. 
J He takes rational exercise and avoids white flour bread and other starchy foods. 


His food must be rich in bone and muscle making materials. 


t Such a food is SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT. Some Disraeli Epigrams 


It contains all the phosphates, nitrates and carbo-hydrates in the whole wheat grain, steam-cooked and 


drawn into porous shreds so that the stomach may readily use them in building bone, brain and muscle. Tue following are sonie of the little-known 


epigrams of Lord Beaconsfield recently col- 


with fruit or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing and appetizing. Deli- ati ie shu ad » Ate. 
cious as a toast with beverages or with cheese or preserves. ‘THE VITAL QUESTION COOK BOOK ”’ is sent free. seeaiitiiasedets ness, whten gradually dis 


“IT’S ALL IN THE SHREDS” “ Nobody should look anxious except those_ 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. who have no anxiety. 
“Women are the only people that get on. 


A man works all his life, and thinks he has 
done a wonderful thing if, with one leg in 


the grave and no hair on his head, he man- 
ages to get a coronet; and a woman dances 
: at a ball with some young fellow or other 
W and pretends she thinks him charming, and 
‘ | AN D HO TO STAY SO he makes her a peeress on the spot.” 

| By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


Practical hints regarding healthful every-day exercise. President Roosevelt 


| Do you get “‘the right tackle” on the business of life? Are you right with Nature? It's largely a Sebel ao am adeiver of Dieracit: 

| question of food. “ Be frank and explicit. That is the right 
Shredded Whole Wheat is not ‘‘ treated’’ or ‘‘ flavored’’ with anything. It is the whole wheat and nothing line to take when you wish to conceal your 
but the wheat—nothing added, nothing taken away. Shredded Wheat is made in two forms—BISCUIT and own mind and to confuse that of others. 
TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for any meal in combination “What we call the heart is a nervous 


| writes to the author: ‘I owe a great deal to your writings, for they have been His Reputation 
| -[* among’ the causes that made me realize the importance of proper bodily 
. development.” Miss Mepicus (sister of the new village 
f doctor) to native. “ Have you heard of Dr. 
; New and Revised Edition. $1.00 net (postage extra) 4 Medicus about here?” 
: Native. “Rather, mum! Do yer see that 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK hearse and carriages goin’ by over there? 


That’s one of his funerals.” 


A RARE old Wook called The Living Authors 


of England, published in 1849, commences : 
. with a study of Wordsworth, in which is y 
‘ttle : recorded what is said to be the only joke the 
This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by Mr.) ever made. At a friend's house after 
, , “tic dinner, it appears, the conversation turn 
Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. The volumes are} ‘oon wit and humor. Thomas Moore, who 
: : was present, told some anecdotes of Sheri- 
square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and make-up. | in, ‘whereupon Wordsworth observed that 
: : | he did not consider himself a witty poet,— 
Rip Van WINKLE. Old-style volume, KinGsLey’s Persevs. A beautiful, well- “indeed,” he said, “I do not think I was 
| with frontispiece. $ .75 printed child’s book. $ .75 ever witty but once in my life. - . 
LEGEND OF SLEEPY HoLitow. Uniform HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. Being as With 
with “Rip Van Winkle.” 75 Uniform with Perseus.”’ woe I 
Rupatyat OF OMAR Kuayyam. With Prince AnMED AND Pert Banov (from was standing some time ago at the entrance _ 
5.08 “Arabian Nights’’). Uniform with of my cottage at Rydal Mount, when a man 
| Book oF RuTH AND EstHeR. With espe- | “ Perseus. ‘75 accosted me with the question, ‘ Pray, sir, 
| cially designed initials, etc. 1.00 |THe Wispom or-Conrvcivus. A light have you sten my wife pass by?’ whereupon 
BrapLeEy—His Boox. Bound volumes upon Chinese religion and life. 1.00 I answered, ‘ Why, my good friend, I didn’t 
of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 5.00 | Frowrers FRomM Persian GARDENS. A know till this moment that you had a 
GiL_BerRT’s BaB BatiapDs. With over roo choice anthology. 1.25 | ‘Wife! lizi 
$ drawings by the author. " 9.85 Edition de Luxe. 10.00 The company stared, and upon realizing 
that this was all there was to the poet's 
i . joke, burst into a roar of laughter, which 
7 Wordsworth smilingly accepted as a genuine 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. . p compliment to the brilliancy of his wit. 
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Diamonds formed by Explosions 


Some interesting investigations bearing 
on the artificial production of diamonds 
have recently been carried on by Sir Will- 
iam Crookes. For the formation of carbon 
crystals in the form of diamonds intense 
heat and considerable pressure are essential, 
and this, Sir William Crookes found, was 
produced in the course of some experiments 
on high explosives performed by Sir Fred- 
erick Abel and Sir Andrew Nobel. In these 
tests gunpowder aad cordite were fired in 
closed steel cylinders under such conditions 
that pressures as great as 95 tons to the 
square inch and temperatures as ‘high as 
5400° absolute were obtained. 

Removing the residues from the cylin- 
ders, the various substances were carefully 
tested and examined, and certain minute 
crystals were found which were undoubt- 
edly diamonds. This was demonstrated by 
drying the residue and fusing it at red 
heat in potassium bifluoride to which nitre 
was added during the process of fusion. 
The residue thus obtained was then washed 
and heated in sulphurie acid, after which 
the largest crystalline particles were sepa- 
rated and submitted to examination by 
crystallographers, who cénfirm the opinion 
of the chemists as to their being diamonds. 
These results corroborate the experiments of 
Moissan, which tended to show that pressure 
and heat were essential te diamond forma- 
tion. 


Japanese Marriage Laws 


ALTHOUGH Japan has revealed herself as 
highly enlightened in so many spheres of 
civilization, she has not yet applied reforma- 
tory principles to the institution of mar- 
riage. 

There is as yet no such thing in Japan as 
equality between the sexes. The law re- 
lating to marriage recognizes no wrongs ex- 
cept on the part of the wife, from whom the 
husband may obtain a divorce by merely as- 
serting that he is tired of her, or upon any 
of the following grounds: 

Disobedience, adultery, barrenness, jeal- 
ousy, physical antipathy, talkativeness, or 
theft. 

When a girl is about to marry, her mother 
impresses upon her various rules of con- 
duct to be followed during her wedded life. 
Some of these are: 

“ Be always amiable to your mother-in- 
law and father-in-law. 

“ Don’t talk much. 

“Get up early, go to bed late, and never 
sleep in the afternoon. 

“ Until you are fifty, never mix in crowds. 

“Do not consult fortune-tellers. 

“Do not wear light clothes. 

“ Be humble and polite. 

“Never allow yourself to be jealous. 

“Even if your husband is in the wrong, 
never get angry. 

“ Never speak evil of your neighbors. 

“ Strict obedience to a husband is a wife’s 
noblest virtue.” 


Amateur Reform 


THE mission-workers on the East Side 
frequently see the humorous as well as the 
sadder side of life. A man prominent in 
reform work recounts the experience of a 
certain young woman, new to the task, who 
set about posting herself as to conditions 
in a neighborhood near Avenue A. 

The ambitious missionary had entered the 
house of an Irishwoman, and had made 
some preliminary inquiries, when she was 
= interrupted by the woman, who 
said, 

“ Say, youse is fresh at dis business, ain’t 
youse?”’ 

The amateur in mission work blushingly 
admitted such to be the case, adding, “I 
have never visited you before, Mrs. Mul- 
doon.” 

“Thin,” explained the Irishwoman, “I 
tell ye what to do. Ye sit down in that 
chair there, ye read me a short psalm, ye 
gives me fifty cints, an’ thin ye goes.” 
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THE COMMERCIAL GATEWAY 
TO THE GREAT NORTHWEST 
—AN EMPIRE IN EXTENT. 3 


The location of the city, at the head of navigation, in the center of a 
continent, 1,400 miles from the sea, gives it unequalled facilities (through 
8,000 miles of railways centering here) as a natural distributing-point for 
a great and prosperous section. 

Nature has provided a magnificent harbor with 40 miles of frontage, 
and its floating commerce is exceeded by only three ports in the entire 
world. 

The manufacture of pig-iron here, on a large scale, is now an assured 
success, with an increasing demand for the product. 

The development of 200,000 hydraulic electric horse-power, 30,000 
being now under contract, will attract large manufactures of many dif- 
ferent lines, for which the West will be a growing market. 

We have cheap power, cheap coal, cheap gas, cheap iron, cheap raw 
material of woods, in vast quantities, with unequalled transportation 
facilities in every direction. 

Duluth is an attractive and progressive city, unique in many ways, and 
a delightful and healthful place of residence. . 

Duluth invites correspondence with manufacturers who would con- 
sider a Western location, where all conditions are most favorable for 
success. 


Address A, H. COMSTOCK, Chairman 


Industrial Committee, 
COMMERCIAL CLUB OF DULUTH. 


NY 


Wien YOU ASK FOR 


THE STATISTICS OF COCOA IMPORTATIONS | / THE IMPROVED 
SHOW THAT IMPORTATIONS OF CHEAP (LOW 
GRADE) BEANS HAVE INCREASED ALMOST 
50% AND IMPORTATIONS OF HIGH GRADE 
BEANS HAVE DECREASED. 
ARE USING THE SAME INSIST ON HAVING 
QUALITY OF BEANS THE GENUINE 
AS-.ALWAYS : 
THE BEST ONLY- 
DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS 
QUALITY & PRICE REMAIN THE SAME | 
COCOA. SLIPS, TEARS ROR UNFASTERS 
WITHIN THE REACH 
4 OF ALL. : on receipt of price. 
‘ SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
a FPIPTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE SOHMER'' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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